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JEs a&rch 197*1, the Segents approved for pla^m|ag 
purposes a ce/ iJoiiretsiti Acadeaic ^Im for IS^U-Ya. fhat plan 
contained si^j^l^ficaw changes frosi the prior Onitersity Acadeaic" PXaa 
•of 1969^ pri3^|trily i>ecau§© of the substantial dovn^ar-d shifts in 
state and national population growth rates. Hundreds of 
individualST'* faculty aejibers, students^ chancellors, deans* and csther 
adwiBistrative staff— fros the nine casipuses of the University of 
California, have contributed to the develobaent of the Canpas Acadessic 
Plans. i\ the uniyersitiy-wide level, aany -other staff aeabers have" 
helped t^ design guidelines, to provide inforaation, aM to review 
and a^alyxe'the plans, 2he results of thivir efforts covered in this 
docuaesit are: (1) planning objectives, caapus plans, and benefits, 
the link* between acadeaic and budgetary pianaiig, and periadic 
revision; (2) broad goals and directions, specific progrjia proposals, 
boa^icd actions on charges; (3) planning steps, consultation daring 
planning, staff reorganization, prograa*re views, and continuing 
§i<ttivities ? (tt) sosie current acadeaic pblicy .issues and problem * 
^eas; and* (5) suaaaries of caapus acad4ai6 plans. Part 2 of this 
docuaent contains stateaents aade by the chancellors of the various 
divisio ns of the ifniversity* of California* (a\^thor/KB) 
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Hufidreds of Individuals jpaculty hmmbes^S/ studeutSi 
Ghanoelldi's > deans, ^ and other admittis.tr at iv§ Qtaff — « tfom 
the nine eampUses of the UnlvVrsiiy of GaMforiiia have con- 
tributed to the development of th^ CanipUs Asadewio Plftng. 

At the Universitywide* level} many dther stafi? nieftfbeJt's have 
helped to deMgn guidelines, to provide iniforniatioii, and to 
review and analyse the Plans, The chief responsibility for 
dijfecfi.ing this broad effort has beisn SXerciSed by the ^ 
Afiddemic Planning and Program Review Board, Under the chair- 
manship of The Vice President of the tinlverslty. Members 
who served on the Board during a pai't or all of the pasfc 
year are J 

,( 

AdmijaistratiVe officers James ^< Albertson, 
Loren M. Purtado, Richard D. Grehfeii> Thomas 
■e, Jenkins, Joseph w. McGuire, Clinton C» Powell ^ 
David S. Ss3j<on, Wilson K' Talley, Angus E» Taylor, 
Chestei" 0. McGorkle, Jt,, Chairman. 

EacUity members ^- Jack DeGroot, RobeH Dubin, 
Edwin S. Oaustad,'ira M. Heyman, Vincent Jaccarlno, 
Herma 11. Kay, Alexei A. Maradudin, DaVid A, WilSort. 

.Student members -~ Robert Ellis, George Ilohnsboen, 
Ken Levy, Mark Overgaardi Suz Rosen, 

I want to express my own andl^ the University's deep apprecia- 
tion to all those members of the academic oommunity "who have 
participated in this second phase of the University of 
California's Academic Plan for 1974-1978. 



.Charles J. Hitch, President 
. University of California 
March 1^75 
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ft new r/nivoreiljy Aafldowlc PXiin £oi? 1074-78. Tftat Plan 
tiorifciUiiGd Bignuacftnt ohtini^nw fjeorn the p^iov mivGvnity 
Aottdofnix' Plm ot XDflO, primarily hemmoQ o£ tho tmbamma 
aommv^jhim in Sfcafce and nMona poiJuXaWon gjpowfeh 
rut-flg, changofj ambodied In the '1074 PXafi did nob, how- 
ov0.ts ineXudo aay ehango in uhe Univorfilfcy'w mloolon, which 
wa0 roBtflfcou In the I'lati m jToilowo: 

Tho dlebinotivfl wiooion q£ tlm Vnlvomity bo 

mGlQby a« a con toy of higho*? acjarning, 
provAdinef Xorig«bojt?rfi soolobra bonoflfco throufjh 
transmittiiig advancod kriowlod|;p^, aiouovovinii now 
ImowMffQ, and lunobioijlng -ao an m%iyo, working 
i-epooltory of ommiffM knowXodKO, .'I'hfti; obliga- 
tion, mfQ upooincaXly, IncJudoo wodorgraduatb 
oducftbion, fmdiiUtf and pJt'ofo/MionaX oducafcion, 
po^earoh, and obM kinds of puWic oorvlco, whteh 
aye «hapod and bou idod ,by fcho oonti* aX and poi^vaoXvo 
mmion of dJ.«covo^^lnf| and advancing knowXodgo, 

,LXft»-n:XnK Pb,) oc fci von . 

^ho 1074 Plan royiowod tho i-oviand onj?ol*lmonfc pro-Joefcionn 
and bho iiocaX ouuXook/ ooc forth tho baHic armumptiomi 
which guidod tho PXan'fj dovoXopmont, and prammtad fchroo 
broad pXanning ob^octivoo for fcho Univor»lty of California 
in fcho 197001 • • 

X. a*ho Onivoraity of California wilX otrongthon 
it0 ovoraXi acadomic pXannlng and roviow 
proco00O0 tio aofluro that all univoroifcy-lovol 
progrmne of roeognissod ocholarXy and profoarj- 
lonaX impor banco aro prooontod oomowhoro wlfch- 
in fcho insfcifcutl^jn.; thoir aiofcrlbution and 
dovoXopmont on fcho oovoral campuooo wlil bo 
pXanaod fc'o achiovo a totaX apoatmrn of 
University offorineffj of breadth and quaXlty 
not afctainabXo in a fiinglo-carnpuo inotiCufcion 
of "hlghGr Xoarning, 

t * 

♦ 

2. Tho University considers it imporativo to 

prosorvo fcho inloXloctuaX vifcaiity and dynamism 
of tho maturo campusos in fchoir now crtoady- 
stafco conditions. 

,9. Uho <Univerfiity consldora it oquaXXy Imporativo 
to continue sl'rengthenlng tho acadomic dovoXop- 
ment of tho growing campuooe, * 
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Tho dlntlnctlon b^tmm ''j^aturc^*' cmrfmoB and '^growing** or 

and other |>lan«in^ purposes* but doee aot a^equatalj? reflect 
fch0 gr^ftt diversity ainong the campuso^, 0om^ are growing 
more rapidly than oth^ra; rsom Have areas fctiat are ^^aliy^tily 
mafcuro a«d othfira fchftt srn atlll d^ov^loplng; epaiolbev^ 
reached platoaua of rnaturtty foat «ay mponp additional 
growth ift fche moro diatairifc future. y"^ 



The Univeraity Academic Plan domrih^d in bq^b d^ts^il tha 
nmi planning and progiam ^review ptoamuon which fche Uni- 
versity had cj^tabliahad to aebiove tho^ie objeetivee* As 
tho dollar ipt ion indicated, the docuinont prripronted to the 
Rognnfc^ in March, 1974, constituted a vory substantial first 
stop though not the wholo of the planning eftfort: 

"The Univerriity Acadewic Plan i^ not in itqelf. 
an operational plan: it doed not 0et*"?oHli / 
propo0ali? and recommendations about ^pe'feifle 
academia program0. Tho^e will* be contained in 
the GampuQ Academic Plan^ which will result from 
the x*tQmBmu deocrlbed here^ It I0 the iBdlvid- 
•ual Campu0 Plans and fchi^ preaent doeuinent taken 
together v/hich will conatitute the operating 
* Academfc Plan for the OniverBity of Calif ornta,*' 

The new Cmpnu Academic Plan© have now been generally eora- 
pleted (tv/o Plan0^ thoae of the Berkeley and Santa Cruz ^ 
campu^ee^ are atill in the review stages). 3uwmarieB of 
the Campus Plan/i appear in the final aectlon of this docu- 
ment, and overview etatemont^ about each Campus Plan pre- 
pared by the Chancellor of that campus appear in a sepa- 
rately bound volume accompanying thia document » 

The new Campue Plans replace prior .Campus Plan« which are by 
now out of date in varying degrees and were not developed si* 
multaneou^ly* In today's circumstances, close coordination 
of Campue Planri ia easential to aeaure the wiseat disposi- 
tion of more limited re^ourcea throughout the Ualveraity. 
The present Plane have been developed through a new iterative 
proceaa involving aucceaaively.more detailed exchapges of 
guidelines, data, planis, and analyaee between local campus 
and Univeraitywide jjlanning bodies • 

Significant Added Benefits 

Thlo planning proceea broke new ground ia relationships 
among campueea and botv/^en campus and Univeraitywide 
ac&ninlBtrator0 concerned wi^th academic policies and pro- 
grcuji0. It produced three highly significant reaulte which 
should be atressed here becauae they will not be evident, 
in the other formal planning documents deapite their majror 
impact on the Plans: g * 



1. Tb^ fimt result was the broitdened perspective 
gained by thoao who pai-tlcipated ia the pmmBB. The 

' Gstt^n&l^G ^XGhmzm foetween cmpm and eentr(^l piaanlag 
boaim enabled tfolversitywida adraialstrators to gain a 
fijtXlsr uppteGimion tfian ever beiore of the tiapiratioas ' 
and problms of fefae empmes in every asgact of their • 
aca4e«Jlc progratno. Th^ cmpmen gained better perspectives 
fcbatt ever befojpe or* Universifcywide oh^ectives and pvohlmB, 
Ft;rth©r, laefflbers of each caxDpus coianiuiiity hegaa to appreciate 
more fully th0_.plau.s and directiono of other eampttsos. 
tJj© plranaing proc'ess and some of the University$?id© reviews 
described ia Seatlon IV of this report disclosed a lack of 
inforfliatiofl-on the carapuses about couoterpart activities on 
the other carapufires. Sfceps are bei^g takon to assure more 

. tntercaiapus e^jchange of information and coop^rativo pianr.iag 
within discipline areaa to achieve more compiebentarity of 
programs. 

2. A second Important beft<?fit was the iWolvezu^nt of 
far more mmherB fjt the entire academic coasaun^ty faculty, 
students, and administrators — at ciore different ca/fipus 

and University wide levels than had occurred berore in a 
single irnlverslty planning effort. This broadf participation 
has helped taake the Plans more coherent, isore reali©tlo, 
and more responsive to the legitimate concerns} of their 
cons t i tuencief^. 

3. Th© third result of the process was tm considerable 
moimt of effective planning that occurred before the Campus' 
Plans were formalized. The frequent exchanges between 
Universitywide and caxopu?* groupd led to continuous reshaping 
of tJnivereltywide goals and ej^ectations an'd of caajpue hopes 
and intentions. By the time the Cainpue Plans^eached for^ial 
expveaBlQXk in writing, broad directions had been a^eed to' 
and many decisions, positive and negative, about specific 
proijraxDs already made. The Plans reflect but do not explicit- 
ly itemize or describe these very expensive pre-Plan activit- 
ies. 

/ 

The end result of the new planning process is a amtoB of 
integrated Caiapus Plans which, taken as a whole, should 
enable the University to achieve its three xoajor acadesiic 
planning objectives for the 1970b. 

Link Between Academic and Budgetary Planning 

The new pi. inning process has helped to fopge^-a- stronger and 
more direct link than existed before between academic and 
budgetary planning throwgfaout the ITniversity. The fact that 
all of the Carapus Acadeialc Plans are now prepared at the saae 
time ana considered in relation to each other and to the 
Unlversltywide Acad^lc Plan has enabled the University budget 
to reflect^ in a more accurate and timely manner the overall 
academic program priorities of the whole institution. This 



♦J-lctse jPc^lAtlon h(ttmm acadetoic md budgetary plmnia^ is 
particuiarly valuable duriag a slow-grwth pe^-lod w&eit faany 

aec^jpli^fe^rd cfero»jrgb roaiiocatloB mtber thaa tbe a4ditloa 

fbe ekXBtence ot oj^rrmt Campus PX^s will help la the 
periodic fepdatiiJg aad ret^b^ping ot the Dttlvereitywide Plan, 
*attd tMx Plas in tayn will" give divection and scope to the 
reviaioiiB of the iifidly|4«al Campus Plans^» The pr^fseat 
intmtton is t*? revise ai^4 update the Plajis f r<M a broad - 
perfep^ei;l»ve c^v^jy two to four yegirs* la addltloa, catopases 
wili fee given an <ipp<>rtuiiit7 ansuaily to recommend plan 
revisiojDrs, iaciuding speeific proposed program addltioias^ 
a«d deietio0s. These will be revie^i^d ie the same mmner 
tSLB those cofitai&ed in tljie cu3^^est Campus Academic, Plaaa. 
&u&BQqm£it revision and upda^ ini^ of the Pla*E should fae a 
lees otterouB task than that which fa^ed University plmnexs 
louring thl^ fitBt romd^ n^hm it mc^msuvy to produce 
both a Plan and a planning procees appropriate to the Itai* 
versity's needs* along with both the foi^at and the data 
for the supporting infozmtion. * ^ 
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IT. mm MjppBmAL OF cmbqs pims wsMm 



AhtUoia^ tomal pisibs a?e iasned periodically, plaimiog 
itself Is a conjfcfaubim process.. As the 1974 documeat 
poiateti ^ut, academic ploautng grows JtoplicitXy <?ut of the 
, on-goiog discoveries scholars, th© chaugiag needs of 
jjtudeats, the ebiftleg piroKraia ^phases of icstrwctors and 
of departments, the cuirreBt concerns of the broadei- society, 
and the day«to-d^y decisions of administrators as they 
weigh ejfteraal and internal cirdusstsuces affecting * » 
academic a&d fiscal questions.* 



Thee© oa-gdiag plans need to he crystallized and nsade 
explicit ar appropriate intervals for a auiaber of pui^oses; 
operating, budget preparation, capital outlay planning; 
evaiaation of scholarly dijrectiohs and enrQlIment treads, 
coordina4rion arcoag acadessic units and a£t»ag caaipases, * 
meeting reporting reqalresehts. of the California Posteecoadary 
Education Coaasissioa, and the periodic encoiirag^ent of 
longer perspectives than those which ^tead mark day-to-day' 
deveiopffients. At the same time, foEE^l plans meed to be 
6«ffic[iestiy flessible, especially during a highly aacertaln 
period, to permit appropriate accostsaodation to changing 
clrctsastaaces and to .avoid the real dangers- of appearing 
t© foreclose the introdttctioa of ae«r ideag aad iai^iatives 
between forsial plaaaiag periods. The University is 
coasBitted to a planning process that encomfagea aes? ideal 
aad initiatives aad seeks to put them iato operation 
i^henever they appear to be kcademlcally desirable. 

If the Campus AcadeMc Plans are ^oth formal aad flexible— a 
slice la time from a coatiauous planning process— the 
question arises of their actual authority as plaaaiag 
docusseats. mkt weight ehoald bp 'attached to their state- 
fieats of fwtare latent ioas?' 



The answer to this question has to apply to two dimeasioas 
of the Cj^tts Plaas-^their broad academic goals aad 
directions, and their specific program proposals. , 
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Saf oad Goals ^nd BiirectlosB , 

The etatemeats of broad acadeMc goals and objectlv^a and 
of cbangiag aead^ic directions '^icb are coatalaed ia 
th^ CmpuB Acadeidc Plans have been Tend^o-raed by the 
4PPH Board "&ad flaally approved by the President (except 
in a fe^ instances where review of late Plan astbmlssions A 
lB-BtXl% underway)* These gei?eral statesnents are \ 
accepted as the established ^ideXinei* tor detailed plami*r*g 
on the campuses until sych*tiiiie as, they may be revised 
in whole *or in part • , * • . ' 

' ^ i ' ' . ' " • ^ - 

Smctfit Program Proposals . ^ _ T 

The operative. eKpreealon of Campus Acad^ic Plans is 
found in their specific program actions*. ^ In the noxml , 
codJrsQ of University operation (that is to say, regard*' 
lesa «?hether a Cmpm Acade^iiic Plan is \mder 
consideration) , proposed programs of varipUB Idnda 
(undergraduate or graduate,, with or without degrees t^bat 
are new to a particttlar campus. Organised Besearch Units, 
ete. ) go through a series of Academic Senate and administra* 
ti\'e reviews at caicpus and University^tdo' levels* Chart. I 
^ho^a the established revie?? and reporting proceseee 
for proposed Unlvel^l^ progra^B^- . . ^ 



Formal reviei^ action with respect to diecontinuance of 
established progracis.haa not been eimllfl^rly spelled out or 
standardised throughout the Oniveraity* During the recent 
period of rapid growth, attentioa i^as necessarily focused 
on tM carefiii re'lfiew of new program proposals* Now that 
Bcpe campmeQ have ^reached mturity ^nd igmvrth for other© 
ia slower, the discontinuance of sojse prdgracis to free 
resources for others of higher prtortts; has become isucb 

«e frequjent and is an iinportant featsire of current 
leinic planning. Ekarcples of current or recd^t ^program 
uctioBu^ include^ the follo^ng* Discontinuance of the 
Institute of*Etha\temsicol0]^, of the M*A, degree i|i 
Speech, and of the H*A- and H. J.- degrees in ^Tournaliem, 
%J1 at io3 Angeles, discontinuance of the M^S, imd Ph^p. 
degrees ^in Nutrition, at San Francisco i the prospective 
pha^e-oiit of the School of CriminoXogj^ at 'ISerkeley*^ and 
con2011#iti^n of several Colleges and other administrative 
units at Riverside, with ^sociated administrative savings. 
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to Jiiie irapacts of proga;?ja adaitionss, A po^ic^ eonceraitsg 
, tmtm pro<?ess«s! for projpiiosea ,pro^ipam;eiiti5a#s is . 

' incltialoii oi^ :propoe.6d jprog:rams lii Cainpus. Acadebi'c 

gXaas provides an ^ddifelonM aSid Jonger-range perspfeotive 
, l^r^J^ <*oHS»ateati0n 'of l^ese progranis., ^PR 

fltoard^ ai'teir coQSiiitatiott .witji tfee cajoipiis, #ots da these * 
. ^vom^ In ^he context cl- tbe relevant Campus Piarj. - 
Proposals ra^ be accepted for planning for tke "near«yepj?s" 
(aet4,ne4 4? the tipcoming two budget yoai?s--.ln the current 
case, I975*7i5 aAd 1976^77), or deferred beyond the iafear-i. 
^y^ars, or not jrorwaailjf acted upon for various reasons 
; de^t^fee being mentioned ia a' Campus ,Piaa. .While* the 
' APPB Board di^jjpproved f^n occasional program "proposal , 
it h2te generaj-ly not tafeen the .action of formXly 
disapproving a program proposal for all time , because of 
^tb^ Boar,d*s belief that chanting circumstances^Which 
cannot |3e toreseesp.isi^hi make a "disapproved" program 
^ viable ,at some f utjare time, The^ BoarU has preferred* to-^ 
dissuade cant^^^es fxofe formafXy submitting proposals 
considered inapproii^riate at present, or, if sucti proposals 
are submt^.ted. to' d,efer them on an indefinite basis .' , 

' Chart. XX (shown in, i^rcftotype foijm in this sectiqn) and 
the accompanying explanatory notes about the chart '.s 
headings and entries illustrate the varying stages of- 
approval by .the Office, of the 3>r«sident of programs pro- 
posed in the Campus Academic Pia|i$. (£hart II \^iil be 
employed in 'Section V, "SUminaries of C?mpus Academic *^ 
Plans," tof Show the status of the. proposed p:^ogrkms on • ** 
each campus.) U should .be empiJaBiaied that- APPR 'Board ' 
decisions ag^ociatsd with thejse stages of approval do not . 
substltute^br or in any waTy supplant the established 
v^^^QH process,^ ;S0t forth in Chart I, Rather, they 
precede these processes/ and are. specifically ^designed 
to provide the campusesi with* a longer-range perspective 
and adequate leM time to permit readiness of proposals 
for 'the established review processes, * 



, Campuses .^.-^^ected to sut)mit program lists each 
^year ^l^ich Indicate those proposed program changes* that 
they wish to teo^^g^^Jtorwar^ into the regular reView 
processes. In ad^Tion to the other criteria iiormapy , 
employed, appropriate i^view hodies will look to the 
coftfonnitx of propose program changes witli the general 
^goals and objectives of tl^e releyajat Campus Academic 
Plans • Thus the Campus Plans will continue to provide 
Jlmportant guidelines for the review, of program changes 
proposed during tlxe interim year? until the Plans may 
he reviewed and updated. 
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EXPUKftTORY mm ABOUT HEADINGS AND ENTRIES IN 

SITO II ON apI>rovaL status of proposed programs 



Colaran (1) Heading: Anticipated for Implementation in 1975-76 or 1976-77. 

• (a). Heading: U.C, Reviews Completed , 

Entry - X where applicable 

iU) Headings Status of cIec Review • 

"Entry = To show applicable statust 

Vs Completed: Compl.- ^ 

Tending: Pend-, 
\ To be reported only: Report* 

(* This means where reporting only is required under interim pro- 
cedures not applicable for programs to be initiated later than 
Fall, 1975.). 

I) 

This column includes only t)iose programs which have received full ap- 
proval within U.C* and are either pending or have received revtew by 
the California Postsecondary Education Commission (or, as noted above, 
need to be on Ivy reported). , After CPEC review (pr report, where appli- 
cable)* the program can be implemented, announced, and put into full 
opertation as soon as resource^ are available. 

^. ■ "■ - ^ "1- 

Column (2) Heading: Accepted for Planning for 1975-76 or 1976-77 - Still 

subject to all reviews and priority decisions. 

Entry = X where applicable 

This column contains programs about which enough ts known to warrant 
listing them for possible Implementation prior to, the academic year 
1977-78, However, all such programs must be subjected to. all of the 
established review and approval processes, including rev.iew of budget 
priorities. No program requiring an augmentation of the campus budget 
beyond what is already in the 1975-76 budget canr be implemented in 

1975- 76. U.C. approval must be completed by September 1, 1975 for any 

1976- 77 program requiring augmentation of the campus budget. For those 
, not requiring such augmentation, U.C. approved must be completed by 

March 1, 1976. 

« 

Column (3)/f<eading: Deferred to 1977-^78 or Beyond 
'* ■ Entry = X where applicable 

t 

These are programs that have been subjected to s<5me University review 
^but have not been accepted for planning and. budgeting in 1975-76 or 
^ 1976-77. There may be questions of budget priorities or timing* or ques- 
tions of appropriateness or need at the present time, yet to be resolved. 



Column (4) Heading: Mentioned in Campus Plan .,\ 

Entry - X where applicjib|6 

This column will include all programs specifically mentioned in plans 
but not in earlier columns. These may include instances where: 

A. No formal proposal has been submitted, olr |here has yet been no 
». University-wide review. 

B. There is question as to appropriateness or 'need. 



s 

It is unlikely that any of th'esfe will move int'^ approval status for 
inclusion in the budget prior to -1977-78.*/ . || 



Hi. HOW THE CAMPUS ACADEMIC PLANS WERE PREPARED 



The heaviest concentration of activity on the preparation 
of th^ Campus Abadenii9 Plans has taken, place between the 
sub;ni;s'§ion of the University Academic Plan in March, 1974, 
and ;th€^ present time.; But much work on the Plans at both 
campus knd Universitywide Ifevels "preceded and indeed helped 
shape th(e March, 1974 document. 

Planning steps \ V 

) • * \ 

The first step in the planning process involved the central 
■prepara:tiori;, in consultation with the campuses, of ten-year 
enrollment jprojectioris, broken down by campus and by under- 
graduate andlgradualje levels. The campuses then made an\ 
initial distit|bution'of their enrollments among academic 
units and related thesre tentative distributions to academic 
goals and objectives. All this activity ,, including several'; 
revisions Of the enrollment projections, occurred during the* 
period from May to December, 1972.. \ 

After the.APPR Board reviewed these submissions, the second- 
step in the process took place. The Board issued guidelines 
to the campuses which included broad funding levels to give . 
campuses the greatest possible flexibility in shifting 
resources among their dompo'nent units in accordance with 
their determination off prioriiJy needs. The Board also "pointed 
out to each campus the need for adjusting some campus planning 
objectives to help meet Universitywide goals, avoiding 
unused capacity and -helping to meet overall student demand 
and social needs, / 

The campuses then ijefined further their initial statement 
of goals and objectives, and indicated how they planned td\ 
distribute resources to accomplish these plans.. This serie'te 
of exchanges between local and Universitywide planners " \ 
culminated in the development of the Campus Profiles which x 
appeared in the March, 1974 University Academic Plan as 
brief forerunners of the coming Campus Plans. 

The p^ce of this iterative process intelbsified after The 
Regents' adoption of the University Acaclemic Plan in March. 
"In April, 1974, the APPR Board issued a 'comprehensive set 
of instructions to the campuses for the preparaAioa of their" 
Campus Plans. These materials included 4 timetable for the 
successive drafts and analyses, procedural guidelines, and 
resource guidelines in the form of current and projected 
st,udent-faculty ratios at the campus level for the planning 
period. The guidelines serve as broad resource ^constraints 
•within which the Plans were developed and evaluated. In 
addition, sufficient data were requested from the campuses 
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to permit estimating the resource implications ol planning 
goals and priorities. The instructions emphasized that the 
outline was not intended to force Campus Plans into a 
standard mold: ' 

*"rhe intent is to have Campus Academic Plans 
that cover the same material and are organised 
along similar lines. The advantage to this 
approach is that it enhances the readability 
and usefulness of the Campus Academic Plans and 
makes their interrelationship clearer. The 
content and organization olf this , outline will * 
enable the development of independent Campus 
Academic Plans that reflect; the special character, 
emphases and style of leach campus.'* 

Accompanying the instructions were statements addressed 
individually to each campus pointing out how its first step 
and second step submissions^ would need to be revised ar\d 
f»xpanded to meet the specifications for^the Campus Plans. 

During j:he spring, summer and early fall of 1974 the campuses 
worked on the first drafts of their Plans. 

Consultation During Planning 

It should be stressed that consultation' between local campus 
. and Universitywide planners throughout the entire planning 
process was much more extensive than the issuance of guide- 
lines and the formal submission of materials at specified 
deajdlines/ At the staff level,. questio|is and answer^, 
information, and comments were exchanged between local and 
Universitywide offices on a day-to-day basis.. And there 
was frequent discussion between APPR Board members and 
Chancellors and 'Campus Planning Officers. 

Each campus was responsible for arranging its own planning 
staff, committees, and mode of operation, fiach campus 
obviously had to engage in its own iterative planning process 
with its academic units. The^ campuses were, of course, 
^expected to consult with their appropi^iate Academic Senate 
.comrnittgies and with student representatives a^ they drafted 
'j:heir Plans. However, campus consultant ion mechanisms were 
n9t fully dej^elpped, iii all cases, dulp.ng this first. cycle 
coordinated campus ..academic planninj^* Further develop- 
ment of these mechanisms is essential ps planning proceeds. 

At. the Unjuv^rsitywide level, faculty apd student partici^a-* 
tion in planning is effected through thp presencie cxf ^ 
both faculty and student members on the APPR Board; vClpse 
worKing relationships with the Academid, Senate ar\.particu- 
lariy important because of the responsibility shared by 
the Senate and the administration, by delegation from The 
Regerits, in some areas of academic planning and policy. 
The Vice-chairman of the Board has had khe responsibility 
of maintaining liaison with the Academic Council of the 
Academic Senate. Relations wi-^h.that Senate group were 
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recently furthor atrongthened by the appointment of the 
.Vice-chairman of ,the Academic CounctX -as an ex officio 
member of the ^oard Some of the APPR loard Steering' 
Committee members mei; with the Senate^s University Committee 
on Educational Policy to discuss the Campus Plans, and that 
body reviewed ahd cdmmetitbdv on a series' of broad academic * 
policy issues related Ijo , tli^ PlaiiS , Some of these policy 
issues were also reviewed and. corlnme^itecl upon by the Senate's 
Coordinating Committee for Graduate Affairs. ' 

' Staff Reorganization to Strengthen Planninf^ 

During the. summer of,X974, while the campuses were working 
°S Ji^^L^f"^^*® Plans, a significant- reorganization 

of the Office of the President took place which was designed 
to add further strength and cohesion to the University's 
planning activities. Budget operations, whi6h had been under 
separate jurisdiction, were assigned to the Office of the 
Vice President of the University.' §ince that offic6 already 
had responsibility for the operations of the APPR Board, the 
reorgani2£?tion placed both budgetary, planning and academic 
planning in the same administrative u6i.t. The Assistant 
Vice Presiderit— Academic Planning and Resources Management, 
alnd the Assistant Vice •President-^-Budgetafy Planning, were 
thus able to work more closely in the translation 'of approved 
academic programs into actual budget request^. 

At the same time a major new administrative post, that of 
Univeri^ity Provost, was established in the Of.fice of the 
Vice President— Academic Affairs and Personnel, with pri- 
mary duties in the area -of implemen,ting academic policy, 
including the results of th^ academic planning process. 
The Executive Vice-Chancellor of the Los Angeles campus was ' 
appointed to the post, and becauie a member of the APPR Board. 
The former Director of the Office b± Analytical Studies (now 
the Assistant Vice President— Academic Affairs) and a number 
of his analysts were transferred to provide staff assistance 
to the Vice President— Academic Affairs and Personnel and 
the University Provost in the .academic policy area, while 
other members of the former Analytical; Studies unit were 
assigned to the Assistant Vice President— Budgetary Planning. . 

First drafts of the Campus Plans began to be delivered to * 
the APPR Board in August, 1974, and in September the a3ppR 
Board issued a statement about the procedures being followed 
in the analysis of the dra^fts. Teams of staf^ members were 
made up, of analysts from^ both the educational policy and the 
budgetary planning areas to belp the APPR Board review the 
Plans both for their academic and their resource implications. 
Sorpe of these teams were assigned to review individual Campus 
Plans to evaluate their scope, cover'agfe. quality, general 
thrust, and relationship to the University Acadejnic .Plan . 
Other teams of analysts undertook a series of cross-campus 



reviews of a number of major disciplinary areas (PhysicaX 
Sciences, Engineering., etc), functional and resource 
nian4igemeQif areas (Libraries, Faculty Renewal, et^e, >, and 
instructional levels (Undergraduate, Graduate aad Profes- 
sional). 'These cross-campus reviews compareji relevant 
portions of the Caropus Plans and eva-luated the ways in which 
they appealed to meet total needs in a given area or to en-- 
gage'in unnecessary duplication or leave gap3 whisb ought 
to t>e filled.. The cross-campus reviews served further to 
inform the ingoing campus reviews, adding analytical dinjen- 
sions theft ^ere not apparent from Isolated studies of a 
single campus. A- number of the issues brought to light by 
the cross-campus reviews will require further work, and study. 
The staff ;peviews themselves will be scrutinlsfed by faculty 
in the app,ropriate disciplines^ and will be revised as nec- 
essary to validate them. , 

Hot all campuses had submitted complete first drafts of their 
Plans at this stage. But those whoge drafts were not com- 
plete had submitted separately enough supporting materials 
to give, the cross-campus reviews validity as broad surveys 
of Universitywide resources and plans, in given areas. 

By early November, 1974, the APPR Board was able to begin 
sending to the campuses two series of letters about their 
Plan submissions. One lett^ was procedural in nature and 
addressed needs for revising formats and for providing or 
amplifying various kinds of information. The other was a 
"substantive policy issues" letter which asked each campus 
to explore further certain questions that had emerged from 
the t^^o kinds of reviews Just described. Several of the 
campuses, for example, were asked to re-examine their pro- 
jected growth rates in Engineering to determine whether the 
University's overall response in that field might be more 
optimistic than demand appeared to warrant. Several other 
campuses were asked to review whether their plans to check 
expansion in the Biological Sciences might result in a , 
failure to meet the overall student demand for instruction 
in that jirea. One oaraptjs was asked whether its plans for 
s.ubstantial increases in professional fields might result 
In any dilution of its present strong program of liberal 
arts instruction. Each campus was asked to respond to its 
particular series of issues questions^ along with completing 
other materials, in a semi-final draft. Discussion of some 
of the major educational policy Issues and the specific 
problem. areas that emerged or became more urgent in the 
course of reviews of the Campus Plans will appear In the 
following section of this document. 

Analytical reviews were continued and refined' while semi- 
final drafts were being completed by most of the campuses. 
The APPR Board then examined the new drafts both for com- 
pleteness and for their proposed resolution of the issues 
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that bad hem raised. Consultatioa and negotiation with the 
campmes resulted in agreemeot in most instances oa, necessary , 
reyisloes. 3Cn sme instances the APPU Board reecBsnended to 
the President that certain proposals be deferred to 1979-78 
or beyond pending eubseguent revision and review. XetJters of 
decision were sejit to the campuses &hovA such issues,^ and 
fitt^l versions of the Campus Plans prepared for the President's 
review and approval, amotion V of this document presents the 
ration;|le of each Plan and indieates the action taken on 
the specific program prbposals of each campus,, - 

It should be noted that cot a^l of the Campus Plans went 
through these exact procedures, since late subiaissions re- 
qjaireji the telescoping of .some steps. The Santa Cruz cappus, 
with a mw Chancellor, was given special dispensation in' the 
meeting of some Plan requirements and deadlines, Berlceley, 
with a new Tice Chancellor with major responsibilities in 
academic areas and with a large and complex acadecaic structure, 
also encountered scheduling problems. But all of the campuses 
have been able to submit sufficient materials to indicate 
clear directions of change and development and to permit con- 
sultation and revisions to assure that sound progress is being 
made toward achieving the major objectives of the University 
Academic Flan. One important item of unfinished business is 
the completion of Plan reviews by appropriate agencies of the 
Academic Senate — reviews that are essential because of. the 
shared responsibility bf the Senate and the administration 
at both campus and Vniversitywide levels in some of these 
areas, as previously noted. The tight schedules have meant 
in some instances that some of these Senate reviews have yet 
to be completed. Student reviews at the campus level are 
also incomplete in a few cases* Sucb reviews will continue 
over the next few months, ancL specific details of the Plans 
may require some revision as a result. ' " 

Program ftevlews 

During the past year another part^f the University *s 
planning process, program review, was also being actively 
carried out. Program review activities were conducted 
%)ai!^|;ely from those involving the Canjpus Plans, but de- 
<jisions growing out of progj^am reviews were incorporated 
into the relevant sections of the Plans. As the March ,1974 
University Academic Plan described in some detail, program 
reviews are conducted in two academic areas. One concerns 
proposals for new graduate degrees, and is instituted when 
such proposals are received from the campuses The second 
type, the cross-campus reviews of selected tfhiversity pro- 
grams,^ is initiated at the Universitywide level by the APPR 
Board "when the Board believes development in a given disci- 
pline on several campuses may have a significant impact on 
University planning objectives. Several of these reviews 
were completejt-during the past year and others are in 
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progress, BmetAon Vf of this documeot discusses these 
progra® reviews^ as well as several other specific prol^era 
areas under study by ad hoc review cosaniitfcees. 

Coatittiiittg Activities . ' ^ 

As has been iatticated at various points la this document^, 
the stage ia academic plaaaing that has now been reached^ 
is by jJo means the end of the plauhiag effort. The process 
of academic and budgetary planning is a 'continuous one, with 
eiophasis shif ting froso one aspect to another of the process 
at various times during the year.. To assure coordination of 
academic and budgetary planning decisions throughout . the year, 
an internal working document, the Academic and Budgetary 
Planning Calendar , has been developed. It will be issued 
on an annual basis. It gives the dates of the various sub- 
missions that must bfe made and of the actions and decisions 
that must ,b© taken to assure that the whole process moves 
ismoothly forward throughout the year. 



IV. SOIffi CtmREflT ACAPEMIG POtm ISSUES AKD PHOBLli AREAS 

'TAe Oiilirej?stty*3 plaaning acti^aties over the past two years, 
and particularly tbe.sfprk oa,tfce Cauopus Academic Plans, brought 
a atimber ot academic Rolicy issues and problems, into nm focus. 
SoBse of these prohleais wei'e oade iully apparent for the first 
elise by the new analytical itimengions of the coordinated 
^planning process, ^ith its crogs-caaipus comparisons and re- 
vtesrs. Others were SGore familiar issues — some of them 
virtually perennial in distinguished universities — but 
issues which require renewed etsrutiay and sometixBes new 
answers as fche needs of society^and the world of scholarship 
cbitnge. The' planning process, in raising' difJlcuit questions ^ 
about specific planning alternatives, underlined the need for 
current re-exaainatioa of certain of these issues. 

This section discusses several of the general academic policy 
issuers and a nuuiber of specific problem areas. There is no 
' intention to provide an exhaustive list of acadeaic topics 
and questions, aor is an attempt mde to repeat matters dealt 
sritb in some detail ia the section of the March 1074 University 
Academic Plan entitled, "Some Special Concerns for the ISTOts, " 
even though work haa been proceeding on many t>f tfasia since 
the 1974 Plan was Issued. Anjong those topics » for example, ^ 
was undergraduate education, which is the "subject of one of 
the cross-campus review papers pxepaxed by staff analysts 
and student members of the APPR Board during the analysis of 
the Canipus Academic Plans. This is still a working paper; 
the APPE Board is not ready at this time to propose any addi- 
tional policy statements in the area of undergraduate education. 
However, the working paper is included as an Append^ to the 
present document because of the perennial interest of its sub- 
ject and as an example of the Board's continuing interest in 
the special concerns for the 1970s discussed in the 1974 Plan. 

The APPR Board is deeply concerned with the complex subject of 
undergraduate education and ia tends to give it further study. 
The Board believes that any study of this subject as it* relates 
to the Oniversity of California must start with the recognition 
that excellence and improvement of undergraduate instruction 
are indeed central goals of the University and that efforts to 
achieve them are Integral to the Universit^y's activities. Seme 
of the special programs directed toward improvement of the 
educational process are described on pages 28-30 of the 1974 
trniverslty Academic Plan, but instructional improvement is by 
no means conf iaed to programs expressly ideatified with this 
purpose. A great deal of experimentatloa and inaovatioa is 
goiag on as jpart of regular instructional programs. Many 
faculty members are developing new modes of instruction, drop- 
ping or restructuring old courses and creatihg new ones, making 
systematic use of student evaluations i%the planaing of courses, 
establishing freshman scmincu£&, trying out dif fereat varieties 
of experiential education, and experimenting with the use of 
technological aids to instruction in areas where these can be 



«ssf?il. Many cac?puses aave, .and'K^st ©venttiaXly have, 
teaciiing resource ceater% whtdh ca3|/ help faculty jserabers 
with th©l|'':teacliiiig problem. 

The ^PR Eoar^ ffeis tha^ further atu^y of * undiergradUiate 
educatJloQ may reveal that the problems aad issued* per tlaeht 
to the subject are more pi?ofoan(3. than l^bey ar^ often repre- 
seated to be* A ci^ajor segment' ol the Board/ f^r e^Kunple, would 
like to see further -.study of some often-voiced co3ftpra;lnts: that 
the fciv.alt>, or)the University generally, neglects the. inte^fest^^ 
o*t undergraduate atudenla; tiiat teaching undergraduates ranks low. 
mong the tlniver;sity*a priorities; that too mucihi teachings ia . 
unfjat4§factQgry in content, perform|3tnce, methdd^ or in sev^aF 
of these or other ways. / , ^ * * * ^ 

^Several questions need to be consijtfered* How'widely held are 
%hB iriews that f ind, e^qpresaton in shch comp^^inis? Do the 
complaints correctly identify the fundament sd problems r^latr. 
ing to undergraduate educatj^c^n? Are the coiiponly propos't^d * 
remedies gettinjg to the Koot of -Ithe true problems? II is ^ 
possible that a major source of the 'discontent ties elsewhere 
and deeper, than has of ten been suggested* The notion of a . 
liberal education that prevailed J^m the 192ps through the 
19S03^.has more recently, and particularly since>.the mid- 19603, 
commandfed less and less of a consensus* It seems possible 
that 'the current versions of general education for under- 
graduates are not meeting adequately the needs of many students, 
not because of shdrtcomings\inV faculty teaching^ but because? ^ 
there/is*not ^u^ficieht understanding of or agreement about the 
proper ^ims and purposes of undergraduate? education in the 1976a. 
The APPR Board members bs^ve yet no consensus about answers 
to these questions* ' ;» v ^ - 

There. is no doubt » however ^ about the Board 5^8 agreement that 
the education of undergraduates is' a central concern of -the 
JKniver6ity» It is vital that the University be able, in its] 
undergraduate programs^ to challenge^ stim^ate, ij^tj^rest, r 
and inspire a large proportion of its undergkiduate students, in 
such a wa^ that the University's dedication to tfie quality of' 
its undergraduate ^education will be self evident* * 

There will always be debate about the best wa^< plan the con- 
tent and -eonduct Of education* ^The APPft Bdard has not regarded 
as its particular assignment the proposal of answers to questions 
raided in such debate* But the Board will continue to stu^^y and 
discuss ways in which the University can be moved to Beep under ^. , 
graduate education vigorous and responsive to student needs. The 
Board can perhaps serve a^ a mover and a shaker/ The . doing ^ 
matter for the Academic, Senate, individual f acquit y members, 
St udejst groups^ and individual students, aided in appropriate 
ways hy campus and University ad^nistratlona, [ 



TiiS f ocu^ -ii!! t)m tmt^ of tBis section .is oti some othet n-teaa 
of sixecl^il conceria from the Unlversitywid^* poii^3l^6f-view ' • 
whlfibv&a'?.^ direct consequences for tjbe Ujiiversfty's current 
^rpuad "academic planning, and which did not receive major 
atts.htioii iij the March 19.74 document. It sisould he noted , 
that the CaiDpus Plans themselves do. prov:ide geheraily ex- 
■haustive coverage of the academic proems and activities 
ofe their respective campuses. • . 

' General Acadefaic goliey Issues '. " 

♦The cii^cuifistanisi^s' that. have had the greatest impact oh 
ynlversi.t3?^ "d| Calif oraia planning for the 1970s ^re the 
,sh;^p reduction. in ehrollment growth and the coig^derable 
curtailme,^t ift the, growth Of fiscal resources.* These cir- 
cuB^tm^ces h%^e^: l^d to a nuitiheaf of' new acadefflic pliinning 
questions. The questions are act simply abstract or the- 
dretleal. rrhey h?ive arisen directly from spedific issues 
■bhm^Htsve had to be de^lf^ith in the preparation of the 
'J^u^ Hans. Haay these qtuest ion's can he grouped under 
th;rGe PToad policy ai^eas'^here current choices between soroe- 
tite^s cohflictipg courses of action must- be carefully 
weighed: « ^^li"". , • , . ^ . 

. . €on!p)*ehensi,veness .and selective development 
Pesaaad ,and balsm<je" ' 
Flexibility: and long-terra conanitmehts 

, '* • '■ " 

The .discussion that follows will, cite'-policies which the 
university is currently applying to its academic planning 
issues, and will give some exaropies to illustrate their 
application to specific questions. Some of ^hese policies ' 
are of l^g standing ^u^t bave .been jreaf firmed as' appropriate 
to today's needs; others have been reshaped, made explicit 
for the first tiifte, or uewly established to meet the 
university's cHabging circumstances. - / 

The Overjridihg Policy: Quality 

■ 

The' University of California has become a great university 
in lacge p4rt**fcferot.gh its firm commitment to quality. It 
Mil be able to. retain that stature only by a continuing 
-insistence on quality.. Some of the difficult planning 
pholces that coafront the University would be superficially 
e^M^ed if th^ University j^ere to accept some lowering of 
scholarly standards. But. the iong-tdrm academic interests 
of .the University, the State ahd the haiioh will be best 
served by the preservation ^f, high scholarly standards. 
Therefore, ' • 

. * ' - ' " 

^ ' m>ng th& tteadmlc IpaUiy cMoUu and pZOiming 
. ^ de&^Upm t^hUh -tfte UitlveAAUy mU tme ifum 

, to ti^t, ihem&Oi^i(j^ tonUde/uvtloii sitU .. 
fee 4iiU&tmae. upon a hi^h 'livel OjJ acadimic qftalUX^, 



Baiversity insistence on Quality is exercised tlirough a 
nuinlj.er of rigorously applied policies and procedures, in- 
cluding admtssioas policies, criteria and procedures for 
the appoitttiBeat and advancement of faculty, and^review 
processes for the establishment of new academic 'programs* 
It remains to be noted, however, that neither these policies 
and procedures^ nor the roost careful academic planning, can 
substitute beyond ai certain point for a basic level of re- 
source support. A base in point is the University's student/ 
faculty. ratio. Thai ratio is actually a fihely-tuned figure 
* representing a carefully devised composite of widely varying 
e:^ass sizes at all levels and in ail disciplines throughout 
tj|e University. Many instructional situations, at the under- 
0|faduate as well as the ^graduate level, require the use of 
^small classes or seminars and the opportunity for <nore per- 
sonal interadtiott among students, and faculty. The Univer- 
sity "does, of course, have a policy setting minimum limits on 
the size of classes ^t.the varibus levels^, to offset thi& 
obvious resource needs of smaller classes, the iJhiversity 
schedules large ' lecture classes wherever that Is educationally 
feasible. Used. in appropriate instructional circumstances 
and taught by senior faculty members, all of whom are expected 
to share in such instructional resp'bnsibilities at the Univer- 
sity, these large lecture classes are of excellent quality. 
But for t|Ce totality of the University's instructional needs, 
a variety of class sizes as reflected in a carefully-calculated 
overall student /faculty ratio remains essential to the mainte- 
nance of quality. 

\ ^ ^ ■ 

Comprehensr'E^ess and Selective Development" 



From its beginnings the University has undertaken to offer, 
a^ soon as resources jjermitted, programs in every subject 
area considered appropriate for university-level instruction, 
the University,, at its single Initial campus, Berkeley, offered 
a comprehensive academic prograalr. Questions of selective deve- 
lopment of progjjams did not attain great significance until* 
additional campuses were established. Even then, selective 
development was not a key is^ue so lopg as expectations of 
ample growtb and ample resources led to the then- logical 
assumption that every campus would eventually have a fairly 
comprehensive academic program at graduate as well as under- 
graduate levels. ' . 

♦ 

T^e curtailment in the growth of enrollments and resources 
which became evident at the outset of this decade raised new 
Questions about comprehensiveness and selective development. 
The University.* s Growth Plan Task Force began poiiatin^" out 
the consequences by 1971, a^Jfl The Regents' took official cogni- 
zance of t6e new, outlook in n}id-i972,, when" the University 
Growth Plan was adopted in principle:' Enrollment 'demands no 
longer warrant, nor do projected resource levels permit, com- 
prehensive' programs of high quality at all instructional levels 
on all University campuses. Some selectivity in the develop- 
ment of programs has become essential. The difficult planning 



questions concern whlctt ai^eas or levels need to have comprehen- 
sive programs, which should have selected programs, and what^ 
factors ^determine how the selected programs should be dlstri- 
buted throughout the University. 

« 

fizaognizzd ichoZahly md pmiu&ioiml MnpoHtani^ viiXl be 
pwvMsid 6oimikQAz m ttit UtU.vik&ity oi CalliofouxL iyitm* 

All programs will 'be of high quality, i^ut it is in the nature 
ot things that certain programs may achieve unusual distinction. 

In zvsAy iob-jtcZaAza. appwpviiiits.' ioh. a imiveMltyt -t/ie 
Uniwuity CaJUiohnla, uUJU. 4eefe to £oitQA om oh. mttz. 
' pttogfum tilt vmj higkut quality md mZl i&ok to wMn 
zv2Ay cflmpuA to haxit a ^hane. thue: liighe^t-qualUy pnjogfum, 

Berkeley has. a full range of excellent programs, 
Los Angeles a somewhat smaller but still substantial 
array of excellent offerings, teionally recognized 
programs on campuses which have a more limited num- 
ber of such offerings include Astronomy at Santa 
Cruz, PsycBobiology at Irvine, Entomology at River- 
side, Botany at Davis, Pharmacology at San irancisco. 
Biology at San Diego, History at Santa Barbara, 

The Xlniversity of California is one of the leading research 
universities in the world. Within the State *S' system of public 
higher education, it is assigned primary responsibilities for 
advanced scholarship and research, ' Accordingly, it has special 
obligations at the frontiers pi scholarship, and must continue to 
explore new academic areas and to add those which prove signifi- 
cant to its comprehensive array of prograjns, 

The. UiUv2/uUy taUZ cv^ttaiixt to placz kigh intponjtantz on ^ 
AptOAxUL ^pomlblUtiz6 to Zmd in tlte. zxfito^tation nm 
academia aAm& and to dtvttop curd OjJjJcA pKognam i>i tlioi^ 
iomtd to 6e pAomiUng icJwZa/ity ofi p^£U6io>tat 6lgnii^camz. 

New areas and pote,ntial new areas discussed in the 
Caropus Academic Plans include programs in Applied Ocean 
^Science and'Energy and Natural Besources at San Diego, 
th6, latter allied with the Center for the Study of 
Energy; an inter-departmental program in Environmental 
Science and Engineering at Iios Angeles and one in 
Environmental Science at Davis; the programs in marine 
sciences at Santa Barbara and Santa Cruz which are 
mentioned in the discussion pf marine scleaces in the 
following sec^:ion of tliis report; the.^bri.oaaJy based 
program' in Social Eco^gy at Irvine; and the develop- 
ing programs in the College of Natural Resources at 
Berkeley ♦ This College represents a restructuring of 
the former School of Porestry and Conservation and 
the College of Agricultural Sciences in order to inte- 
, grate traditional aspects of agriculture with related 
social issues* 
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At the level o£ undergraduate instruction, the University 
has responsibilities to provide compi^ehensive ;progranis on 
._eacL,_of its ^general canipuses^ Undergraduate student^ are 
not as highly mobile as graduate students, and a geographic 
spread of comprehensive programs should be provided. Slany 
undergraduates will enter a University campus in the lower 
division and do all of their undergraduate work on that same 
campus. Undergraduate students often have not decided upon 
their adademic goals when they enter the University, and 
they should have some exposure to most o:£ the generally re-- 
cognized core discipline areas so that they can choose their 
goals soundly. 

Each gznzAaZ tampiu ioltJL piiovZdiz andz^n.g/iaduatz 

hamanltZt6 , pky^lcaZ " 6 e-te*ice4 , bZotogZcaZ 
6(ilznaz6., ^otu^dt 4cx.efiee4, and iJXae cutt^^ 

All general campuses provide this kind of under- • 
graduate coverage in the cor^ discipline areas ♦ 
• - . At Santa Barbara, for example, a total of 42 
^-departments, programs,* and areas offer under- 
graduate * degree programs .within the College of 
Letters and Science. Riverside has 29 uiidbr- 
graduate departmental majors and 26 interdepart- 
mental majors. Evfen^the newer campuses such as 
Irvine and Santa Crusi provide comprehensive core 
coverage at the undergraduate level, though under 
different organizational arrangements from those 
on the older campuses. 

- ■ ' - - ^ /i 

In addition to comprehensive offerings in the core d^sciplin^,, 
almost all campuses in recent Shears have in troducedv courses, 
including some majors, in response to student propQsals for 
offerings deemed particularly relevant to current problems 
and interests. Some of these programs appear to have lasting 
interest and will probably become part of .the **core'' curriculum i 
others may be discontinued or revised as student interest shifty 
It should be noted, of c6urse, that only tfi^se programs arfe of- 
fered which are judged to have sound academib value. Another 
trend which the campuses have encouraged is the design of in- 
dividual majors by students who wish to combine the ayailable 
coUrse offerings into, a sequence different from any formally 
established on a campus, or one which faculty advisors find 
appropriate both to University academic standards and the in- 
dividual student*^ educational goals. 

l&mjond tkz fiQ^giiZan. comp^zhe.n6Zva. o^izHJ^ng^ at tkt 
aMzn.gficiduat<L £eue£, tkz UyilvzfUity mJitt 6tzk to 
PKovaAz addttionat aoaJUZ6, tnatadlng majofU, In 
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The University considers it appropriate to provide lox some 
undergraduate specializations on. only one or a few campuses 
for those/studehts: who are strongly motivated to pursue these 
^ specializations. " - * 

JizcogtUzod aoH^^dA:6c^ptbiz ok^m lioiZZ bz ol{^QKzd ovi only 
one oh, a ^ew dmpw^u In kzzphig uiith ZzvzZ^ O jJ 4>tadznt 
Xiitviui and fiziouJitz A^xituAmznta. ' - ^ ^ 

Eicamples of undergraduate majors offered on one or 
a few campuses include Nuclfear Engineering, Religious 
Studies, Speech and Hearing, and individual majors 
in the College of Creative Studies at Santa Barbara 
Aesthetic Studies at Santa Cruz;, Comparative/Culture 
at Irvine; Avian Sciences, Wild! iie and Fisheries 
Biology,, and Child Development at Davis; Applied 
Qex^hysics, Cybernetics, Engineering- Geology:, 
^ Planetary and Space Science, Meteorblbgy, , and a 
Motion Picture/Television specialization in Theater 
Arts at Los Angeles; Biomathematics at Riverside, 
Urban and Rural Studies^ at San Diego; and Conserva- 
tidn of Natural Resources and th^ Political Economy 
of. Natural Resources at Berkeley. . 

^ In i^Utd^ whoAt mjo/u <viz not q^^ejizd, computed uiLlt pwvldz 
* 6omt acce64 to thi ilzJUU by oHdJiing JUnUtzd ntmboju 

C0U/UZ6 con6^tznt tuct/i itudznt ntzd and IntoJio^t and voith 
ihd avaUxd>ltlty , oi kuoahxiu. O^HoJung j^ach toauz& cjouoiiu 
no mptlcjotion that tht cmpiu mZl ^dy^i^qaentty o^f^zA majo/u, 
^ thej^e. ,^QZd&. 

The San Diego campus, for example, is able to offer 
some courses, although not majors, in astronomy and 
astrophysics because the Department of PhJ^sics ,has 
faculty strength in these areas. 

Academic disc'ipline units have important responsibilities to 
students other than majors. Some departments have extensive 
obligations to provide service courses, req^uired by other de- 
partments* Some^ dtepartments have substiantiai demands for 
course offerings of genferal educational interest aig electives 
for h'on-majors. 

Jn pZaytn^g thoAA^'^tAuctA^^ phjognam, acadmCc dUiUpling. 
lutiU i^xitt bt im&W.vz to tkt nttd^ and ZnteAiUtSy non- 
mjoA 6tudznt^ a6 wzlt 06 to iho^t o^ mjou. 
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The increasing use of individual majors and the fact that 
certain other majors are offered on only one or a few campuses 
places a heavy responsibility on the University for • appropriate 
advising and counseling of undergraduate students. Many 
students do not make decisions about their academic goals 
until after a year or two of exposure to # variety of dis- 
cipline offerings. Even then, they may need assistance in 
selecting thei^^objectives, and they will ;certainiy need 
adequate information about the broad range of offerings through- 
out the University and help in transferring to another campus 
If it should turn out that their educational goals can best 
'be met elsewhere within the University, 

Tfie UjfiLveMlty i^xUl latk to 6txznQth(M acadmic and ' 
cjcuizQA aoimeZing to hoJip itadmU to -6e£eGi zduccuUonat 
QoaZ^,. ayid u)lit attmpt to iaaWXatz ^oAcxiinpiu tJyxn^iVi 
oi doyUlniUng 6tud(Lyvt6 i^hzYi tkz ackihmznt o^ thoJji {da- 
adtioruit objtct^vz6 KtqvuAo^ 6uch tnxm6^e)v*' ^ 

The Davis campus outlines in its Academic Plan a 
particularly comprehensive plan for improvihg, the 
advising and counseling iavailable to assist students 
in defining their educational objectives, as .well 
as to help students whose goals are established, 
such as pre-prof essibnai students in -the health 
sciences and pre-law ^fields. Davis ..also has a Work- 
.Learn program to Assist students in clarifying their 
personal and educational goals, to provide practical ^ 
educational experiences, such. as internship, outside 
the classroom, and to help students discover and 
explore career opportunities. The campus plans to 
expand this program. 

Oh the mature campuses, and especially Berkeley and Los Angeles, 
where academic programs at. both the undergraduate and graduate 
levels are extensive and fully developed, facilities and re- 
sources, for new programs or changing program emphases can 
generally be obtained only by cutting back existing* programs. 
Even on the growing campuses, it may occasionally be desired 
to replace established programs with others of current higher 
priority. Such curtailments of existing progranis will have 
inevitable planning impacts throughout ^"the University system',^ 
Comparable programs may have -J^o be expanded or new programs 
established oh other campuses to meet continuing demand and 
t.o assure continuing, comprehensive coverage of the field some- 
where in the system. But other campuses may.^dack the resources 
to offer programs of comparable quality until resource alloca- 
tions are made and until qualified faculty are provided, 

{ 
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Ujatil the present time, as was pointed put in Section 11, 
ao systematic review procedujres frkve been .established to 
deal with the substantial reduction or discontinuance of 
a program,, '^^e University is now considering the formal 
adoption of review processes for the discontinuance of a 
program parallel to those which would he required for the 
introduction of such a program (See Section ll, Chart 1). 
Pending such a, step, the following policy is in effect: 

in pZanning thz dUcoy^tAMmncz on, ^ubAtayvUat ntidaaixon 
vcn thz 6izz OA. 4copG. 6^ titabtukud acRdomic ip^jognxim ^ 
cmpu6Q^ tuc££ ^lut aoMuLt mth apphjopHAJxtz UnZvoMAty- 
mdo. agoncytt^ to kovIqw tht po^^Volz coMzq^moyitOM oi 6ach 
n.(idii(it<jOYU> ioK o{^f^QJbtng£ ^mhoAz in thz liyvlvoMAjty. 

At the level of graduate academic instruction, the University 
is responsible for providing a comprehensive array of signi- 
fica'nt programs somewhere within the institution but not on 
each campus. Grjaduate students have already chosen their 
academic goals. They are expected to be sqfficiently mobile 
to travel to :particular campuses where prbgrams in their , 
chosen fields are offered. Demand for graduate instruction 
in a given field is more limited, than for instruction at 
the undergraduate level, and instructional costs are higher. 

In thz akza o^ g/ucidujcutz acadomld Xyi6tJiuction, the, UyUvtuity 
Witt mablt zack. campu/s to dzvolop ^e^eetcve pnogHm& whlak . 
mZt avoid uyitmnjimted dapJUacvUon tho^z on othoji caw]pa6e6 
and uUZt aontAlbutz tomM providing totat UyUv2A6itywide, 
coveAjagz o^ 4>lgnL^iaant acadomia ^i(Ud^.' 

Current examples of such campus specializations in- 
clude Oceanography at San Diego, Nuclear Chemistry 
/ at Berkeley , Agricultural Sciences at Davis and 
Riverside, Theater Arts and African Languages at 
Los Angeles, and Religious Studies* at Santa Barbara. 
The older campuses, and particularly Berk^^y and 
Los Angeles, will have, a large number of graduate 
academic protiSims, while the newer campuses will of 
course, have l4wer such programs, fhe distribution 
of selectively developed programs among .campuses^ to 
assure the high quality of the programs and to pro- 
vide for their maximum contribution to other campus 
programs is' a central University planning goal. 

\ In pZanmng a^d app/ioving new gMduate, pfiognjom, and e^pzcLatty 
\ nm dactoKat pnjognjamii, the. UntveJistty (diJtt give, pnzf^eAeMial 
. con&ldeJtatLon to pnopo6at6 ^nom aampu/ie^ ujhldi can dejnonsthate, 
that pnogm)n6^uxiZt cdpAXatize, on txLiiting ^pizngth^. ok ^pe,<Uat 
oppontanitie^ 6uch od unlqaeZy qaaZl^lzd ^acuZty oh, ouuUtand- 
Ing' ^acltitle^ on. gtognapkLdot location. 
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Like .graduate academic programs, professional programs will 
need to be comprehensive in their ^totility within, the Univer- 
sity but distributed on a selective basis among the campuses. 
The location of professional prpgran)s|, like that of graduate 
programs, should take into account, where possible, existing 
strengths in associated a^cademic are^s. The University re- 
cognizes the increasingly \aiuable Iqvel of interaction which 
is taking place between prore^ssional iand academic programs* 
Some professional schools are j^articipating with academic 
disciplines on their campuses in promising interdisciplinary 
activities. Professional programs are unique, however, in 
their close ties to prof essiona^l praptitioners in their sux-- 
rounding communities and, for some p;rograms such as the health 
sciences, their public service to surrounding communities. 
These unique ffictors give geographicjal location an unusually 
significant weight in the distribution of professional 
programs. . | 

A ^uti oAAay p^o^U4iionaZ 6(ih66U kigh qaaZOty i^xUit 

avaiiablQ. ^^^ouacqa poMmit. Thi du>tHAhixtion oi 6dioot6 
among ampa6t& \joUZ iakz attoimt 6uch ^ac;to/u cu> e^XA^ting 
6tAzngthA in aJUUzd acjadmit cUi^(U> and thz hnjoad gtogKaphloAt 
6p^zad 0^ a^60(UatQ.d piibtic 4e^'v<cce actLvAZLz6 and KoZation^ 
uUth tiiz p^cXlcing^ ^ ' ' 

The* ccntoination of conprehensiveness at the undergraduate Ijsvel 
and selectivity at the graduate level presents the Univer- 
sity with a serious problem relating to the recruitment and 
retention of faculty .' 'Substantial numbers of .faculty must 
be recruited to offer comprehensive undergraduate programs 
on a given campus, but University oJ^ California caliber faculty 
may be reluctant to accept appointment unless they can be as- 
sured of adequate opportunities to participate in graduate 
instruction. Such opportunities may be limited by the policy 
of selective development at the graduate level. One poissibility 
for increasing these opportunities is through increasing vj^e 
of intercampus graduate programs in areas AVhere resource 
levels and demand do not justify the presence of full programs 
on an individual campus. 

To expand opportunities ^^ox iacuJUy and itadont pahticlpor 
tion Jji gnaduato. p^ogMm6 ioho6Q. ^6tabtU>lment on indtviAual 
campiUQS t6 not mMjonto^d, thz UnlvoMity mIZ ^tAongly en- 
aoimage, and ^acAZUtate. the. ^uAtkeA. dtveZopment o{^ inteAcampus 
g/utdimte, p^og/um* 

The' comprehensiveness of academic offerings throughout the 
University will obviously be enhanced and resources bettef 
utilizied to the extent that . selective programs in the same 
academic fields are carefully planned to be complementary to ^ 
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one another. Such planning at the campus level re<iulres 
adequate information about the present shape and intended' * 
future directions of programs in the same or allied disci- 
plines on other caihpuiSes. The current round of University 
planning and review has revealed that such information is 
in many instances not widely shared ,across campus lines. 
This fact was noted by the special committee appointed to 
review all the University's programs in. the field of 
administfration, to cite only one example. Accordingly,. 

The. OiJiJ-tce the. ?AZ6Adznt wUl aUoaUt imd6 and 
take. b'the/L dppwptuate. &itp& to piomoti paAtaUpation 
by iacultif and admmatMtoU -cn Xnte^campiu pZannXng. 
^ bij dMcxpUnu, to a6iuA.& Xmpfwved aompZementaJuXy 
6elzctL\}z pfWQhm dcveZopmeM among the. ampa&e^. 

One device to promote such intercampus planning • 
%s the holding of conferences involving faculty 
in the same discipline from all campuses offering 
programs in the discipline. Such a conference 
was sponsored in 1973 for faculty in the bior 
logical sciences. ■ ' 

Dema.nd and Balance ' ~ , 

Two of the major factors which affect academic planning in 
the University are demand and balance. Demand 'is a factor • 
external to the institution, and is here used to denote both 
specific levels of student demand for various academic pro- 
grams, and broader indications of societal need for training 
or the results of scholarship in given areas. Balance is an 
internal matter — a conception of the "ideal" configuration 
of various disciplinary components and emphases that comprise 
a complex academic unit such as a university campus. The 
notion of the most desirable academic balance varies from 
campus to campus, depending upon the particular goals and 
objectives of the given campus and on the judgments of its 
faculty and academic administrators. 

Levels of demand and cpnsiderations of balance are among the - 
reasons most frequently cited in proposals for adding or drop- 
ping academic programs or otherwise changing academic emphases. 
Sometimes these two factors reinforce each other — adding a 
program in response to student demand or societal need cari, 
work at the same time toward achieving the desired balanc^ 
on a given campus. In other cases, however, responding to' 
demand might produce results that run directly counter to 
desires to emphasize different academic fields for the sake 
of the campus conception of proper balance. Then careful 
planning assessments must be made of the. accuracy of demand 
projiections, the likely persistence of the demand, and the 
weight to be given considerations of balance. 

/ ' • 
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The basic parameters of student demand at. the undergraduate 
level are set by the. State's Master Plan for Higher Educa- 
tion, which provides that the University shall select its 
freshmen entrants from the top-'one eighth of graduates of 
California public high schools. University admis^loa policy 
provides, -further, that' 

T/ie Univ&iiUy wiZi accept aJUL qmUiud vMmr 
- Qhaduatz &tadmt^, indUidJinQ tfumieA ^tmdeivUf 

and mil aUa/t admii&lon to idciptiomtty abte 
appUmnt^ i>iom outiUz th& State., 

Undergraduate student demand fluctuates over time among 
major disciplinary fields. It 1^ in this area' that demand 
may at times and on particular campuses run counter to campus 
concepts of b?.lance.. Several examples of this kind of tensioa 
have arisen in development of the current Campus Acadejnic 
Plans/ Although ^^the issue is never completelj^ clear-cut be- 
ca^nse of the difficulty of maScing definitive projections of 
demand* One instance is the situation in the biological 
sciences, where student demand has been heavy and may con- 
tinue to be heavy for some time* Several of the campuses 
stated that they did not plan further expansion in the bio- r 
logical sciences partly because of their jvish to expand other 
academic areas instead for the sake of academic balance* At 
least one campus expressed itjs conviction that demand in *the 
biological sciences is now beginning to level of f ^ The APPR 
Board has indicated that current Plans may need, revision if 
demand in the biological sciences does not give evidence of 
continuing at high levels. An allied problem, of course, is 
that of providing* capacity sufficient to accommodate continu- 
ing high demand in the field, 

Tfie UifUvzn^itif voiXZ aofvtaiut to Jtzipgnd to ^astcUjned 
itadojfit dmam -61 appKopUaiz acadmic ^ieZdi by 
vaxUj^q ioH^M^^ lui tfwfit iizbdS^ dWiough 

not maeAscuUZy on zvoAtf amptxi. Cwi/iojnt capacity 
my, hoidzvoA, 6Qt tmpoMAy ej/mUmznt timlti -61 
4ome pHjoghjcm. 

Programs to which such capacity limits 
currently apply include biological sciences, 
painting, and music perfoifmance. 

Campus enrollment ceilings, limits on campus ^roWth rates, or 
temporary capacity limitation?, in particular i^rograras on a 
c^pus may from time to time Require redirectidh or referral 
of some undergraduate student applicants to another Univer-v 
sity campus. At present, qnly two campuses, Berkeley and 
Davis, are finding it necessary to redirect students because 



of overall enrollaseat liwitations, and students who do not 
Wish to accept fall quarter redirection to an alternate 
campus can oXten he adraitted in either the winter or .the 
spring quarter, ^xcept in programs with capacity problems. 

At the graduate level i^he University does not have a broad 
and well-defined admissions policy comparable to its policy 
at the undergraduate level. Graduate students are admitted 
to pursue definite degree objectives of their own choice, 
and they must meet the admission req,uirements estabiishedi 
for the particular degree program in which they wish to • 
enroll. The minimum requireraen-t for admission, established 
by the Graduate Division on each campus, is in. general at 
least a 3.0 grade point average in the main body of under- 
graduate work deemed necessary as preparation for entry 
into the graduate program, but a student who meets the 3.0 
standard of scholarship will not necessarily be admitted 
to tbe program of his or her choice. Each appXicant's 
qualifications are scrutinized in detail, and many factors 
besides the scholastic record (letters of recommendation, 
work experience, evidence of motivation, etc.) pl^y a role 
in the admissions decision. 

Although the details of admissions policy and. admissions 
criteria vary from program to program, there are a few 
general considerations that apply throughout the Dniversity. 
The aniversJUy aspires to have all of its programs meet 
standards of quality characteristic of the best public and 
private research universities in the United States and the 
world. As is typical of all such tiniversities, the Uni- 
versity of California seeks a graduate student body of .a 
quality able to profit fully from strong graduate programs 
and to work with a faculty of outstanding ability and dis- 
tinction. The graduate student body is drawn not only from 
California, but attracts students from all over the nation 
and froi6- abroad. 

At the. giaSatt i&veZ the, VnlvQ/i6Uy ai CaJU^ofi/Ua 
moHA than a Statz AMtOtutlon; Jit U a. natioml 
and InWuuvUomZ wnlveMity, Thz. Unl\Jtn&<tyU 
poUjcy ls> to muuvtcUn iki& 6Uuation, wkUJi U ' 
bzHzilcAttl to th^Munpi^tift tksL State, CaUiomia 
and ihz nation. 

The size of the University's graduate enrollment cannot and 
should not be determined exclusively or even mainly by man- 
power requirements or the availability of paployment oppor- 
tunities specifically related "to the expertise acquired 
during their studies by recipient's of graduate degrees. The 
University has an obligation to provide students" with ail 
livailabie information about probable employment prospects 
within their field of choice, and reliable information about 



imuipower requdr^ents and the availability of Jobs feas a 
. 3?easoaable place lii University plaiitting of graduate progr^iSJa. 
But the urge to pursue Jknowleolge ig strong in human nature, 
as it should be, and.it is part oi the mission of the Uni- 
versity to discover and transmit knoj^ledge for the ultimate 
benefit and cultural enrichment of society^ Graduate study 
has a role in preparing people for professional ^ scientific, 
scholarly, and artistic careers »^ However, in the rhythiB and 
flow of society, graduate work today need npt always be 
tightly linked to the job market of an icnnediate torijorrow. ' 
The University should welcome the challenges of the intel- 
lectual and cultural motivi*tiohs of the citizenry and should 
be reasonably responsive to the desires of well-qualified 
students seeking admission to graduate study • 

wUZ cqivtimz to fee dz&igned to itUiUl.bn^^ad Juvtet- 
ZzcXaaJL and oxsltufuaJi nttda oi Imividm^ and AocJjitg 

if)zil as to pLOvldz ptzpoMtZon iori coACMi to 
graduates oi pwgHam* In aomiectioii (octfe thz 
Zatt^ ab/ectcve, thz Univjmity ^iU 4eefe to pno- 
vMz Atudonts uiWt ail avaWMz 4nionsmtion about 

mpioijtmnt po^ibitUizi Jin tk^ ^espec^ve ^e£d6. 

/ 
/ 

A sourc,© oi support which is of major Importaace to graduate 
education and, increasingly, to undergraduate education as well, 
i9 the University's program research. Because the University 
Is national and international in its academic stature. It re- 
ceives research support from sources outside the State as well 
as from the State itself. 

T/te UtUyeMlty laiiZ cjontimt to ^cefe iwppont injom 
the. State, and f^m iedeAaZ and otlm extfiam/iat . 
iouMe^ loK a 6tfU3tiQ pfiognm oi oJiganized ft&&ea/uih, 
botk Ion. the cont/USxvUoM JJvat Jteiecuidi mke& to " 
tJie. Imdmen^ pool oi knmtaise and £e/i At6 centftat 
note. Jbi ^ad&Ue ^nitmctioni 

In approving new graduate programs and especially new doctoral 
programs, University policy is to give preferential considera- 
tion to those which build upon existing campus strengths (see 
the discussion of this policy in the preceding subsection on 
comprehensiveness and selective development). In a sense, 
building on existing strength runs cpuntar to notions of 
balance and appears to accentuate irabai^cb among academic 
emphases on a campus. But the Oniyersity believes that 
capitaliaing on available strong fields will result in 
graduate programs of high quality and will make optimum use 
of available resources. One way in which* campuses might be 
able to offset any . imbalances resulting from building on 
strength is through the development of interdisciplinary 
graduate programs which build on strength in one area while 
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at the sam© time iMptovtng the scope and quality o£ offer- 
itigs in another area. An example of this Approach is a 
proposal for a . new Ph.D. program in the political science 
area at San Diego (which has not yet .been reviewed and 
^prcived>. The proposed program draws upon Saa Diego's 
strengths in certain scientific and technological fields 
as a framework for the analysis of public policy in these 
areas. The program would provide the canipUs with an op- 
portunity f 03? expanding its woj?l£ in political' science, which 
is desired for reasons of balance, and would also add to 
the University's offerings a new specialization, in a 
significant area not being pursued elsewhere. 

The, UniveA&Utf t&U& encaa/tagz th& ttzveJ^opmvt 

buUdim ^elzctwei^ o/i a boidr oi 'ixUtins castpu& 
. 6tfms^ vshUz'pfi&s&tifiitg. off. enhatuuns cmpu& 
acadmic batmc&. Ofi^akUed nuemch uxUU my 



It is recognised that interdisc%llnary approaches often 
contribute importantly to the expansion of knowledge and 
thys help the University fulfill its obligations for leader- 
ship in the exploration and development of new academic 
fields, such as area studies, molecular biology, and neuro- 
sciences. 

M m 

Many of the observations made about graduate academic programs 
apply also to the University's profesMonai programs. The 
Individual professional schools determine their own admission 
standards, for example, and there is considerable variation ' 
in the factors which govern theiar rates of admission . Some 
of the programs havd extremely high costs per student (medicine, 
for example) while others are much less expensive (law). 
Some have close ties with and provide access to highly struc- 
tured ansl licensed professions (many of the health sciences, 
law) whereas others lead to much broader and less rigidly 
structured professional opportunities (business administration). 
The market for graduates varies widely from one professional 
field to another, and from time to time within a single field 
(engineering, education). ' . 

Professional education in the University serves two related 
but distinct kinds of needs. One, and this is the more 
traditional perspective, is the training of ^practitioners 
for specific kinds of professional fields. The other is the 
use of professional education as a kind of capstone to the 
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uoderg^4uat& lil)©3?al education of aW^ students. Many 
students are, looking for som additional .training and sld.IlS' 
to. improve their opportunities for si^iJicknt ejapioyment , ^ *. 
at^though not necessarily employment in a specific profession- ' 
al field. , Training leading to prof e^siMial degrees i^ law 
and attoinistration, in particular, can open* opportunities 
for e&ployinsnt' in a number *of areas outside, tlxeir ieae^diate 
• fields of practice — opportunities in govemiBe.nt, politics, 
foundatiofis/ advocacy progran®, and the iifefe.' ^There is , 
substantial stitdent demand in these professional fields. To 
base the sim of these kinds pf multi-purpose professional 
sc&Qols on ^m&Tket prospects" oanrayly vie»ea ^outd be" to 
deny society an essential" source of educated manpower capable 
of contribuf:ag in tKe future in ways not necessarily well- 
defined- at present. 

pfto3Han6 4h ^ieUi Mifi can add ^pmiim 
f ' ikUis to md^fiaduate. education i« tot^i 

ifad to a^'OSfdetij ol mptotjrr^mt *apjpontiJuUti&s, atB, 

•There. is also,, of course, more demand by ^tualifled appllcantB, 
than the University can accocsmodate in many of the professional., 
schools which, train practitioners for specific fields (ij^dicine, 
'dentistry, veterinary medicineL, et0). At the same, time, 
the State of California relies heavily .on the In-migratioB ,\ 
of professionally trained spractftiont^s in some of these 
same fields,. Within the limits .of its avaljt^^le resources, 
the tfnlversity has sought to provide- ajl^^tl^jnal facilities 
t^ meet tlie j^ualified demand for such Tr&ining. ;But there* is. , 
obviously a sharp conflict between what the needs,. both . 
Individual and societal, appeaaf to" be and public policy as • 
reflected in budgetary support provided to the. University.- 

Th(^M(iiv&iiiM^ iMl cohtJbmz to 4eefe S&itc m- ■ > , , 

■ iowuisA to ombte. it ts ptovide oppoistmwtiti ' 
£0% pwiusdoncut Q^b&atlon to IncAeaUim rumbmA 
» 0^ (imtciiedappt^mtip jxihiici^^ . * 

... ^ . tM oppQUanitUa ion, tfuUnbiQ opm to Caii^ownda 

residents <z«e unmbj,fLZ&t/UcM and tt^atc tm . 

Statelmit nzty on in'oisfifftloh o£ p'uiQtMlonehS * 

to m&t ike, Keecte c*tic2ci^., " ' . 

.'Oa© other important policy ^itfe respect to student and 
societal deasand needs to be reiterated here, and that is the 
University's obligation relating to affirsiatlve action' in the 

, student area, 

- , Tlist 0tivsAitpj mM OintimQ lU ^U^ntA to en- 

(^Mttl^<£d itudmU ^um pvbiiou&lij rndtH-mpntiitnttd 
4e3S£««5 oi SocUetij, 4jn&bidm^ t?hmftitieA ard mr,m, 
p^\t;iciilEUti(f nt ^hz gmduater and pxo^sJiS^ioniU Z&jsJt&. 
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. g^g^^'fa^.l'iti^ and X^ng->tem Commitmeats 

The Vni^vetsity comtaltm .most of its resources oa a long-tenn 
basis, ia te'aure appoiatraeats . f or facaity apd ia regular 
Sttpjport for Xoag-efetiibaished on-goia^ programs.. These Xong- 
, terra co^rpitmeats are esseatl^al to the steady deveiopraeat of 
^ the IhstitUtloa .aad the achievemeat of a high Idvel of 
quaii?ty. jhe Uaivefsity fiads it equally iioportaat, however, 
to isait!taia'sufti<s*eat flexihllity for the iatroductioa of 
new acadgrojuc area^ aad faculty traiaed la those, areas, for 
aaw resiOase^ to'studeat dfemaad and societal oeed, and for 
the;^h-jiag oijfof projrrams whose academic priorities have 
, f ailea over. time. * ' - " 

, ' . . V? . * ' 

"Th-^ Jfapid gr6?Kth wMch .marked the 1980s gave the University 
flexih;llity to ^ring la a number of young faculty nieinijers 

'and*i^o add importaat new programs and even new campuses with 
a diyprpl,ty of organizatioiral and instructional approaches. 

-But the TMiversity c,aanot look to growth as the primary 

'i^durce.of flejtihility .in the 1970s, fhe. answer now lies in 
the nsjst ttooughtlgul pulaaaing "for the use of faculty and other 

*resdurces to- keep the University a dyadic creative institu- 
tion 'daring the slow-growth or ho-growth yeto ahead. 

some fleKibility over the longer run is achieved' by institu- 
tional readiness to re«ex^iije academi'c, programs periodically 
aad .to reduce or eliminate programs whose pricritxes are now 

' found to, b^' lower, than those of. new programs, awaiting fxmding. 
In a^period. of rap^d growth, new programs can usually be 
fuavjed out of ne^^- monies ^ and so there is not. as jSuch urgency 
and pressure to pu:i^sue al.l,o.f the poss^llitle^ oi realloca- 
tion. Ofie advantage of a slow-growth period is that it 

'fdrce^ a healthy and vigorous review and reassessment of 
long-established programs. 

„ 0^ ptogfum fieijimil ixt bot(i HJiz cmpua and Unl- 

Xng it;&UbiCittj atid vjUaUti^M acadmic 
ptiogfims. * 



Deserlp'tions of some recent and- current pro-r 
J I gram reviews will be fpund in the second part 
■^t . of* this section. 

» ^ ' • — . > < ■•' f 

^iih the vjBtry tight budgets that have resulted from the past 
8eve;cal years of tiscai stringency ^ campuses urgently need ' 
some means of short- jterra fiexibil'Ity to meet abrupt enroll- 
ment shifts and other unforeseen contingencies and to be able 
to respond to sudden acadoJh^c opportunities of unusual promise, 
The Office of the President currently provides a fund which 
is a.ilocated annually to the campuses (roughly in relation to 



tbeir size) tor such contlngecicy purposes. Campuses miy 
me these mojyies only for temporary, one-year commitments, 
aod the funds are subject to recall by the Pr^esidea-t * s Office 
at the year's end for reallocation among the campuses on re- 
assessment .of temporary needs* In addition to these Uni- 
versltywide funds ^ local campus funds have been established 
for similar short-term us^ to provide greater intracampus " 
fle;Kibility. 

Jhe^ Ojf^ce €i tha fJteAidmt and the. cmptJUiu {fiiZt 
dzvelop itMheJi thz ^xiiting policy oi KUOAvhxg ^ 
appxapnia^ ponjtlom oi totaZ avaliahU Aeaoo/tee* 
l![a4 tmpohoAtf attocation aaccKdoiQ to neerf, iii 
" * Ofide/i ta piovMz 24AmUaZ nrngJbis oi ihoHt-tmn 
^ ilzxZbVUtij iUi thz iupponZ oi acadmia pftaQnmi* 
Thli viiZt be tontbxwid to thz md tliat, wmtzv2/L 
cotitingmcAie4 mtj ojuaz^ tkz Univat6ity ioUt 6e 
ablt to hmjit thz miivtpihaptzd Ajx^tux o£ nm 
iacuZtij^talmt^ tht dzv^opmeitt oi nm aaadomia 
pHogftjam, and thit. mtbttatanaz a£ an appxopnJjotz 
baZanct oi Kuoufiau among md icithZn thz cmpaazs. 

Perhaps the most important way of assuring freshness and 
fleKiblllty in the University of California is through 
faculty renewal. It is essential that an adequate flow of 
new faculty members be brought into the institution to assure 
the continuing introduction of new academic ideas and the 
capacity %to deal with Bew fields as well as with ol^d fields 
. .in new ways. In a slow-growth or no-growth period/ j;he pro- 
blem of maintaining this flow becomes acute. During the 
current round of academic planning ^ the* subject of faculty 
renewal (renewal both in institutional terms of the facul^t^ 
as a whole and in terms of preparing individual faculty 
members to meet new needs) has received extensive study. 
Each campus was asked to develop speci^fic programs to assure 
faculty renew§.l within its major academic units, and these 
programs are described in the Campus Academic Plans. At the 
same time, the central University administration has ^aken 
other steps to enlarge the opportunities throughout the Uni- 
versity for faculty renewal, 

Tfie O^ilc^z titz VKe4idijitt indJtt ^p^ove (uid zxpzdAtz^ 
nzuzAiOkij OH. U6z£atp exUting pftoaodui/czA igt ta/tlij 
fiztHmmt md Intzncmptis t/toiviie/t. o^ ^acuMtf. Sp&iaui 
* Zmvu addition to iabbcLtiait loavzi to zmblz p^uz^tt 
£acattij mmboAs to mhandz tUxufi abUittj to ao^itfUbatt ' 
to diangtng acadmic aAtaj^> i^xiJU bz Ziiaounjagzd, atid ^z 
<?0^e 0|J thz P^z^Ajiznt icitt &zzk to pxov£dz 6uppimz3iitaZ 
iimdi li^ithiii budget ImltxUUom] to iacJJUtatz 6uch IzaOz^. 

Some measures of facility renewal can be achiejt?ed through the , 
broader exchange of faculty among campuses^ either temporarily 




/ 

or on a permanent basis. Replacements for sabbatickx leaves, 
for example, might be recruited from other caaj^uses providing 
opportunities both for bringing new faculty talent and out-^ 
looRs to a campus and giving individual faculty members the 
opportunity for self- renewal through new' teaching and re- 
search opportunities in a new campus context. Such a practice 
should not, of course, be carried to the point of maJcihg the 
University provincial or too inward" looking; Some faculty 
vacancies are needed to provide opportunities for bringing 
in prospective new faculty members on a trial basis. 

zmou/rngtid to begin JtzcmtUing lo/i vJUlting and pMraawient 
appmvbneivti % Zooklng iott wJut^aJiiz candidate vaWun 

In staffing their prograriis during the slowrgrowth- years just 
ahead, academic unirts will need to be aiert to opportunities 
for making temporary appointments. Broader use may need- to be 
made of Visiting and postdoctoral scholars. This is especially 
important for departments that have unusually heavy total 
instructional loads because of the extensive use made of their 
courses as breadth or required service courses for students 
from other departments. The use of permanent ladder facia ty 
to meet the entire instructional needs of such departments 
'.'would result in total long-term faculty commitments out of 
proportion to the actual size of the discipline and" fore- 
close opportunities ior faculty renewal. It is important, 
however, that temporary staff not be concentrated at the 
undergraduate instructional level, depriving undergraduates 
of the opportunity for contact with senior faculty members ' 
in these departments. 

Acadmic. mivU AlwuM cmiUdeA. tha optixnm iUU^ng 
tiUx o& ZMddA. iactxUij, po&tcbcto^ iahoZaU- and 
I otk&t tmi^AoAy appoZivtmetUi ^ ottdeA to ir/UntaZn 
^axibititif while mzzting total JbtitAucZiomLl Jit- 
quMmeM6, UngaJidlui totdt itdiilng mix, ladder 
iamZtif viWL cohtime. to hnvt ^upomlhlWUu lofi 
tmdung botit mdeAgnaduatz atui gnaduatz itadzivU. 

The University is currently seeking to meet its obligations 
to add more women and more minorities t9 its faculty. Since 
recruiting possibilities are limited dJdfiring this slow-growtb 
period, it i? important t|?at sufficient faculty renewal 
measures be provided to create opportunities for affirmative 
action, 

f 

Th& UtUvmUtj will wUtizz iacultg fimmtt activities 
to expand oppo>vtunUUu ion meeting Us ai{l^atlvz 
action KuponUbUMJLu. 
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Although review of the Campus, Academic Plans did not 
specifically elicit concern about flexibility in physical 
facilities, it is clearly evident that, as the growth ?*ate 
declines, great emphasis must, be placed on providing for the 
maximum flexibility in any future space constructed An the 



campuses; therefore, t / 



cJute/Uoh viiZt be, thz degftee to which thz pippo/ed 

necffd o£ ilit pZamzd MU^al ocmpcuvU. ol c^tmc, 
iomz. it/mcctu/iu have. lushZy 6pejuatlze.d limitafti& 
and AJi thoie. coied thz i£sted otMoAXon a^not apply, 
Attftntion viUl bz givmh the. iimhUUg ojj exUt- 
AJig mmpu ipacz when qpplyit^ .thZi ^cJuteJiion to 
pJ^amed addXtiomZ itjdiatuAe.&-, 
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specific Policy Questions 



In addition to the more general academic policy issues 
discussed in the preceding section, academic planning 
activity during the past year has included work on a number 
of more specific policy questions which were raised in 
different ways an(> which pertain to various kinds of- areas. 
Spme of them relate to mUlticampus offerings In academic 
or professional disciplines or groups of .disciplines 
such as administration, marine sciences, education, or the 
health sciences. Some of them are concerned ^ith function- 
al and support areas which cut across campus and discipline 
boundaries — - the chief examples here are libraries and 
computer resources. Some of them apply at the present time 
to only one campus, but liave broader implicatiohs which will 
be explored in the course of resolving the narrower questions 
questions of this type that are discussed in this section re- 
late to the proposed law school at^ ^ahta Barbara .and a pro- 
posal to establish a Ph.D. in the Classics on the same campus 

The problems discussed in this section are at various stages 
of resolution. In some cases, the issues have been recog- 
nized,, defined, and they are either resolved or there , are 
firm procedural arrangements established to deal with, them — 
administration, j^arine sciences^ veterinary medicine, and 
computer policy are examples in this category. Some issues 
have he4n recognized and defined, and work on them is in 
progress, with resolution expected within about a year — 
J4.brary policy, healths, sciences other than veterinary medi- 
cine, and education* fall in this category. Then there are 
issues which have been recognised but on which most of the 
work has yet to be done, such as the fuller use of. inter- 
campus graduate degree programs, and the question whether — 
and, iS so, where — the University sliould plan to provide 
additional law school' capacity . These two last mentioned 
issues are discussed in this section with reference to 
specific campus problems, but they also relate to some of 
the more general academic policy issues discussed in the 
foregoing section. . » 

Many of the discussions in this section refer to the appoint- 
ment of ad hoc review comnittees or groups. These review 
bodiQS wef e structured to include faculty members and aca- 
'demic administrators from a number of campuses and members 
from outside the University and even outside the academic 
community in appropriate cases. University members on 
these bodies were, in all cases, expected to serve not as 
representatives of their campuses or their particular 
academic or professional disciplines, but rather to bring 
to the deliberations of the review group their academic or 
professional expertise in the broadest sense of the tesm. 



Admin isjtratlQn ^ . 

Administration was one of the fiej^|fe indicated, in the 
University Academic Plan present ed;^ to The Regents in March, 
19-74, as having been selected for early University-wide 
revie^W.* These fields were chosen on the 1)asis of the * 
following rationale: "Discipllhary areas marked fpr early 
attention are those in which proposals have been, made for 
introduction or expansion of work on d numbeir df campuses, 
or in* which substantial changes in student demand or social 
heed , suggest the ^desirability of re-revaluation of total 
offerings and associated activities." In ^h.e case of admini- 
stration, two campuses, Davis and Santa Barbara, \yere pro- 
posing to implement programs already approved by Thre ^ege^nts — . t^n^ 
1967 but not yet funded, and the University already had 
programs in, operation on four campuses --^ at Berkeley, Irvine, 
Los Angeles, and Riverside. 

The special review committee appointed in December.^ 1973, 
submitted its report in April, 1974 • Faculty committees 
and campus administr-ations were given an opportunity to 
review and comment on the comimittee* s report and recommenda- 
tions., after which the APPR Board ~ inflate October, 1974 — 
made its own recommendations to the President of the Univer- 
sity. The President's decisions about these recommendations 
were conv.eyed to the Chancellors of the campuses coiicerne,^ 
on October 31, 1974^ . ' ' . ' 

The review committee and ''the APPR Board both found that the 
School of Administration and the Graduate School of >Public 
Pplicy at Berkeley, the Graduate School of Administration 
at Irvine, and the. Graduate School of Management ^t Los 
Angeles generally represent a quality consistent with the 
standards of the University of California, They noted that 
appropriate attention was being paid on the campuses to the 
maintenance and impj^ovement of this quality 'with respect to 
faculty, students, and program content. The committee pointed 
out that a shortage of financial support for graduate students 
presents an' obstacle to the recruitment of many highly quali- 
fied students in many or most of these programs. 

gome suggestions were made for modifying the proposed curri- 
culum leading to the Master of Public Administration in the 
Department of Political Science at Los Angeles, to give it 
more adequate breadth and rigor to prepare students adequately 
for a professional career in public administration; an alter- 
native suggestion was made that the program be oriented as an 
M.A. in Political Science with emphasis in public affairs. 
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With regard to the Graduate School of Admirilstration at 
Riverside, the review committee recormriehded, and the APPR 
Board concurred,, that plans should be developed and imple- 
mented by the campus administration, in consuliation with 
appropriate bodies of the Academic Senate, to strengthen 
the School. Recommisndatipns to this end are how being 
developed at Riverside through the campus review processes, 
and the APPR Board will make a follow'-up review of progress 
in:1:he Spriiig Quarter of 1976. The campus is to keep the 
University Provost informed about tlie development and 
implement atipii of its plans for improving its program. 

It was decided that the proposed program in administration 
at Santa Barbara could not be approved at it his time, basical- 
ly because there is capacity to accbmmodat^ all qualified 
students in the present schools and prograhis and no addi- 
tional capacity can be justified^ However, the proposal 
from Sarnta Barbara might better be described as a program 
o| interdisciplinary studi^& .than as a school of administra- 
tion, and this sort of program might well be pursued without 
the establishment of a schooi. 

the^ decision in the. case of Davis was that the Graduate 
School of Administration cannot be funded at this, time, for 
the same rekson'as that cited above with respect to Santa 
Barbara. However, the APPR Board will review the Davis 
program in two years in light of developments at that time, 
an4 the present decision does not mean that the- earlier 
ad'ademic and Regent^l appi'ovals of the School are rescinded. 
The Board, meanwhile, will follow with interest the develop- 
ment of the Riverside-Davis cooperative Extended University 
program in administration. Davis is retaining the discus- 
sion of the Graduate Schopl of Administration in its Academic 
Plan, but with the proviso that implementation will not occur 
before 1976-77 at the earliest. 

Marine Sciences ■ ' 

Marine sciences was selected for early pniverslty-wide review 
primarily becausfe^both the Santa Barbara and Santa Cruz 
campuses proposed, in the campus profiles included in the 
1974 Academic Plan, to expand their activities in marine 
sciences. Santa Gruz wished to establish a lormal organized 
research unit in the field, Santa Barbara to continue the , 
development of a unii; already established. 

{ 

The Board appointed a special Review ^committee in March, 
1974. That committee, charged with a* systemwide review of 
the University \s offerings in pertain areas of marine 
sciences and related fields, tr,ansmitted its report to the 
APPR Board in September, 1974.' Copies of the report were 
subsequently dirculited to the Chancellors of those campuses 
covered in the review for their comments, and to the Academic 
Council, the University Committee on Educational Policy, and 
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the Coordinating Cormnittee .on Gradaate Affairs. The 
Chairman, of the review committee responded to the comments, 
apd the objections to the report that were raised in them 
were, for the most p^rt, resolved. 

Three areas of special Un i vers it yr-wide Concern emerged from, 
the review: (1) th-e need for support for existing or pro- 
posed organized research units in marine sciences at Santa 
Barbara and Santa ;Cruz; (2) the heed to improve administra- 
tive and academic ^arrangements at the Bodega Marine Laboratory; 
and (3) the need. to provide ship support for coastal studies 
conducted by units other than Scripps Institution of Oceano-r 
graphy. the review committee made favorable recommendations 
concerning al.l /these needs to the APPR Board. 

Following the review committee's recommendations, the Board 
supported current budget, ?;equests for pperatihg funds for 
the Marine S^cience Ihstjftute (established as an ORU) at 
Santa Barbara, in the amolint of $38,000 and Jor the Coastal 
Marine Center at Santa Cruz (not yet designated as ah QRU, 
but in process of review < — this unit is presently opejratlng 
as a departmental laboratory) in the amount of $148,000. 
Capital requirements for marine studies at these two cam- * 
pusea ai^e currently under study. 

To deal with the issues at Bodega Marine Laboratory, the 
University Provost has formed a committee to develop specific 
recommendations about the management of the Laboratory and 
on the varieties of academic programs to, be offered there. 
The difficulties at the Laborator.y arise from, the fact that 
it is outside campus academic structures. The yevlew com- 
jmittee recommended* that some reaiiocation of academic FTEs 
be made to support *a year-round program of instruction at 
the Laboratory; the practicability of this recommendation 
will be explored further by the University Provost's 
Comfnittee.. 

With respect to the issue of ship support for coastal marine 
studies, the Chancellors at Santa Barbara, Santa Cruz, and 
San Diego have been asked to look into the matter and to- 
submit recommendations* on appropriate SLCiiptm to be taken 
by the University which will make maximum use of our exist- 
ing research fleet and its support facilities* ^ 

The Board is satisfied that the observations and recommenda- 
tions of the review committee which fall outside the areas just 
discussed are receiving or will receive appropriate attentioa' 
on the. campuses. 
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Both tjhie r^eview committee and the AP^R Board emphasized 
that the UG>^versity should continue to give all feasible 
support to the Scripps Institution of Oceanography, in 
order that this eminent research unit maj?: be enable to 
maintain and enhance its position of leadership in marine 
^studies,. ' • 

" • . > . ^ * ^' . 

^Education " . i 

Education was selected by the APPR Board as one of the fields 
to be reviewed Uhiversity-rwide for the , following reasons ; 
(1) the cha:hging placement situation j,tt both the numbers 
of tesLching positions available and the preparation required 
for them; (2) the lack of a .systemwide rationale f or^ the 
University's programs in education and, therefore, of a frame-^ 
work for evaluating current programs and reviewing proposals 
for new programs; and (3) the continuing discussion in the 
field about the appropriate balance between professional 
training and academic research and, in teacher preparation 
programs, between professional training and su,bject matter 
preparation. Because of the scope and comRlexirty of these 
issues, and the fact that they are of nationwide interest, 
the Board judged it desirable to have a' comprehensive, long- 
term study of the Uniiversity ' s programs in education and 
related fields. 

An academic program review committee has been formed to per- 
form such a study; it is being asked to address, the following 
questions and concerns, though the charge may be re focused 
somewhat as the work of the committee proceeds: 

1. What is -the mission of the University of California 
in the field of education? How is it different 
from and complementary to that of .the California 
State University and Colleges and comparable pri- 
vate and public institutions in the Sta^te and in 
the nation? Questions concerning the University's 
mission in education include: 

a) What factors^ should determine the scope of the 
f University 's^responsihility for the education 

of teachers? Surveys indicate that a substantial 
proportion qf undergraduate students in Letters 
and Science are interested in teaching careers, 
to what extent should the. University respond to 
student demand by providing teacher' training 
opportunities to them? 
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b) To what extent^hould the TJni varsity provide 
continuing education for prd|.es^ional teachers, 
administrators, counselors, research directors 
and educational specialists? \ , 

c) ^hat is the responsibility of tE^ - University for 

scholarly inquiry concerning theXeducational pro- 
cess and educational problems of society? What 
criteria are appropi^iate for assigning some af 
these responsibilities to schools and departments 
Oft education? \ 

d) What is the responsibility of the tJniyWsity for 
the development of educational researchXpersonnel 
and college and university teachers? What' criteria 
are appropriate for assigning some of th^se re- 
sponsibilities to schools and departments \of 
education? 

What are the specific goals and objectives of indi- 
vidual departments and schools of education? Are 
these goals and objectives consistent wit^h the 
University's mission and its standards of quality? 
How successful have these programs been in meeting, 
their own goals and in attaining University standards 
of quality? By what criteria is this success measured? 

» 

How successful has the University's effort in edu- 
cation been from a systemwide perspective? Among 
the questions to be answered are: 

* * 

a) Is the distribution of the University's activities 
in education- satisfactory? What factors should 
determine the function of each campus? Should 
the current patterns in common coverage and 
Specialisations be perpetuated? If not, what 
changes should occur and how should this be , ^ 
accoBiplished? 

b) How responsive are current programs to changing 
directipns in the field and to new constituencies? 
What has been the effect on existing programs of 
changing trends ia demand for teachers, admini- 
strator^ and researchers, and how are these 
developments ijaf luencihg future plans? 

c) Hbw efficiently are the University's x'esources 
utilized in programs of education? What criteria 
can be used to measure efficiency? . 




' - ' ' ■ ^ . ■ 

^4^, Are the schools and departmeuts of education pror- 
, perly related, to other disciplines and departments? 
In relation to studies of educational process and 
problems, to what extent should education faculties 
conduct research in the academic disciplines? To 
what extent should schodls and departments of edu- 
cation offer prpfessidhal training also available 
,in ptTier departments, e.g,, clinical psychoiogy, 
child deveiqpmeat? In what way should the disciplines 
be represented on education faculties? Is the 
specialized knowledge of education faculties about ' 
learning theory and teaching process being utilized ' 
within- the-*University. to the extent that seemingly - 
it should be? 

5. Is the degree structure dX education programs ap- 
propriate? How are the Ed.D and Ph.D differentiated 
and what different purposes do they respectively 
serve? Eow do the M.A. in education, the M'.Ed., and 
the M.A.T, differ and*what are their respective- pur- 
poses? What are the interr.eiationsbips of degree 
ajpid credentiailug progyaras? 

Veterinary Medicine • . • 

Since at least the early 1960s, there has been 'pressure from 
Various source^ to expand facilities for vfteriaary medical 
education in California. There is currently only one School 
of Veterinary Medicine -- that at Davis, and only 94 students * 
•can '^vj accommodated each year. Expansion of this capacity to 
128 students per year is planned when Veterinary Medicine" JJnit 
n is C9mpleted. Furthermore,. California residents cannot gain 
admittance toi public veterinary schobls in other states, since 
these schools do not adroit students from states that have their own 
schools of veterinary medicine. 

The most recent impetus for expansion of educational opportunities 
in veterinary medicine for California students, came from the v 
1974 Budget Act of the Calif osmia Legislature, which called for 
expansion of enrollment in th^basic sciences at the Davis 
School of Veterinary Medicine and for expansion of enrollments 
in clinical programs by development of new clinical facilities; 
(1) in southern Calif orn,ia and \C2) in a central California area 
with a high concentratioh of fobd animals. The Budget Act 
asked for a report by January l; 1975, to include economic 
^analysis, academic planning, and program information required 
for funding and implementation of this expanded system. 
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In December, 1974, the 0niverslty*s Vete2*inary liedical 
Education Advisory Council, a group chaired by the Chancellor 
Emertxus of the Davis campus, submitted to the President an 
interim report addressed to the problem outlined above, and^ 
promised a detailed final report about space, facilities, 
and motfies required for the plan by March 1,. 1975. 

ThB recommendations of the interim ^•eport are as follows; 

1. That enrollment in th^ School of Veterinary Medicine 
at Davis be expanded to accommodate entering classes 
of ISO students and that facilities be provided so 
that these students could complete their four-year 

^ curriculum by approximately three academic years at 
Davis with the remaining time x>f most of the senior 
plass spent at clinics and elsewhere. 

2. That^a clinical veterinary medical center be esta- 
blished in southern California to accommodate part 
of. the students in urban and equine medicine 
specialties and to serve as a referral and extended- 
learning center for veterinarians in the southern 
part of the State, The Advisory Council specified 
criteria for selei|ting the location for this center, 
but made no recommendations as to actual sltt.ei 

* ^ 

3. That a food-animal medical center be- established in 
an area with a high density of livestock to educate • 
students in ""^he Htood-'animal medical specialty and 

to serve as^^i^ referral and extended- learning center 
for food-animal ^veterinarians* Again, no specific 
location is recommended bejjond the general area of 
tthe Central Valley; however, a number of lodational 
criteria iire outlined. 

4^ That public and private clinical veterinary programs 
in California be used more effectively in the* Uni- 
versity's program; n 

Health Sciences (excluding Veterinary Medicine) 

A Strategic Planning Team - Health Sciences* advisory to the 
APPR Board, has recently been appointed. It has T)een asked 
to^ provide advice and counsel on the following matters: 

1. Planning Methodology : How is health 'sciences plan- 
^ ning best carried out over the long-term? By what 

mechanism? How can interested groups be appropriate- 
ly involved? 
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Long-Bange Planning. , ' 

a) Examination of the recoaanendations in the "Re- 
view of 'Planning lor the HeaX^th Sciences, ' 
1970-80**' in light oJf the most recent inJtorcGa^ 
tiott a.vailab|.e on "health manpower needs, to 
determine i^Bether the recommendations ^re still 
supportable or whether they ^euld be modified, 

b) Consideration of basic policy issues, inqluding; 

n / What is illcely to be the nature. of the 
'^^ health care ♦delivery systems a decad'e hence? 

■ - .■ , ^ ' ■ ' " 

il. What is the. University* s proper role in the 
delivery of, health care services and in the 
development and operation of health' care 
delivery systems? What should be the 
sources of pajraent for health care services 
essential to the University of California *b . 
academic programs is tha health sciences? 

iii. What, if 'anything, should the University be 
doing to help solve "problems of raaldistri- 
butlon of health care services, 'both 
geographical and by specialty? 

» • 

Iv. Is the 'University meeting adequately its 
obligations to provide educational oppor- 
tunities,, in the health sciences? For 
example, is the University providing an 
appropriate number of enterlcg-class places 
for health science degree Candidates? 

V. What long-term changes, if any, should be . 
made in the configuration of the academic 
programs in the health sciences conducfced 
by the University? 

c) Hecoiemendations about the programs required to 
meet the Univorsity's obligations in the health 
sciences. To what este.nt should there be diver- 
sity of emphasis in trhesfe programs within the 
standards of quality appropriate to the Univer- 
. sity of California? 

Short-Range Planning. 

a) Realistic appraisal of health sciences programs 
, which could be acconanodated if the facilities 
currently scheduled for funding from the 1972 
Bond Issue are completed. Review of these pro- 
• grams to determine priority and possible modifi- 
cation ,1a sc9pe or configuration. 
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b) DetermiaatdloQ of additional new or espaiaded 
programs ranked in order of pi^iorlty. Svatuatlon 
of camptjs proposals submitted recently r^aponse 
to a request Sor lists of pro;jects proposed beyond 

^ tfie 1075-8Q Capital 'XmproeemSnt Program, , * 

c) Rec^niinendatlon of changes^^t.woUld he needed in 
the scope and halaxi^ of the^ University's health *^ 
sciences programs if overall budget ^support for 
this area were to remain static or be reduced^ 

Preliminary, recommendations of the Team concerning parte of 
^ iteiss 2 and 3 are necessary to move forward with the. capital 
program in the health sciences and to rmtke progress in 
resoiying^everai planning issues related to the availability 
of teachiitg hospital tacHities* The Team has been asked to 
submit such reccs^endafcion^* Hefore the liearings on th^^^ , 
1975--76 budget . "^^ '\ ^< ^ 

Library Policy and Its Implementation . 

A major res0urpe within the University of California is the exteij 
sive awray of ^library materials and services available on the 
nine camjfusest Although this resource is^developod^^^ in the first 
instance » to support tfiie University's prograins of instruction 
iuid research » it also serves many other purposes and many users, 
including other educational institutions, governmental agencies, 
business aifd industry, and the public at large • It is diffi- 
cult to estijjdi^e the magnitude of the University's library 
services to outside users^ we do not have figures on use of the 
reference services or on in-library use of library jnaterlals by 
non-University agencies or individuals, and such information t 
would be extremely difficult to compile. We dp, liowever, have 
some indication of the use of tfniversity library materials by 
off-campus borrowers. In 1972-73, almost 19 per cent of library 
users were from off campus and about 13 ♦ 5 per cent of total , 
libr^y circulation was to off-camptis borrowers # * 

To Insure the most effective use and development of library 
resources within reaspnable constraints on operating and* 
capital expenditures, the librai^y activities of the nine campuses 
must represent a unified effort by the University to maintain 
and improve its library -^uppori/ of academic and public service 
programs* It>as noted in the March, 1974, University Academic 
Plan that President Hitch had appwiated & Library l^olicy Task 
Force to develop broad policy guidance for confronting the prob- 
lems of rapidly increasing library costs, severe. space 
problems, the need for improved bibliographic services, and 
the demand for increased access to the University's library 
resources. The report of this Task Force was submitted in a 
April, 1974, and reviewed extensively* on the^^ca^pas^s. After ^ 



coBisidprMioii of ,lhe responses che. recommendations oX the Task 
Force for ijjptfied library developroent have J>een accepted in 
prlacipJ*.-.;.:^ft sutoiaary, they are as- follows s 

I. The library holdings of aU the carapuses should be 
considered as a single University collection. 

- 2 . The "highest budget and planning priority for establishing 
tlie unity of the Univ^sity collection is the develop- 
ment of full bibliographic access to the collection. 

^ 3. Circulation policiel and practices wlia 'have to be revised 
to improv'fe physical access to the collection. 

4. Thf Uttiversity collection should be organized into 
regional ^ysieros. 

5, "j^cqtuisitioR rates should be determined, not by^ 

, ' physlcctl capacity, -but by the academic and research 
needs of .the University's campuses. 

In-order t^roak^ the principles of the task force report ■ * 
opemion'al, a Steer j^ng Cfommittee for Bibrary Policy Iniplementa- 
tioh .has beeh testablished and recruiting has begun for -a newly 
created position, Executt4(e Director of Universitywide .Library 
^PlAnn,lng. The de<?lsions. oT the Steering ronunit tee and the Director 
•ar^^siibject to final approval, by the Vice President Academic 
affa-irs and Personnel, w^io chaired the Library Pjjlicy Task Force. 
Many of the members of fhe Steering Co;mnittee also served on 
the Task Force. ' " 

Cor ra nt Developments atid Problems , 

The University, Through the Library Council ./ the Library Automa- 
tion Pro^rram, and now the Steering Coramit^tee is involved in 
statewide, regional and national cooperative library ventures. 
Nfew advances in library technology have combined with fiscal 
stringenicies to generate a rapidly changing enviroament for 
University Librarians^ Decisions made in the next few years will 
have a momentous impact on the future of* the University's libraries, 
and therefore, on the future of its academic programs. An examtna- 
tioh of ;the feasibility of regional 1 ibrary cooj^eratlon among 
the northern U.S. carapuses and Stanford is alr.ady underway. 
Part of that effort includes studying the potential for cefitw-aar-^ 
storage and dissemination facilities, improved interl ibrary 
loan procedures, and comprehensive corojjruterized holdings and 
bibliographic information. It is hoped that a .successful 
r^giMnal tjffort In the north will provide a suitaole model for . ' 
regional i^ation tn the south. 
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TiriXispig tec&riologies developefl'By Stanford CBatLOTS), the 
Ohio College Library Center, campus automation staffs, and 
the Universitywide Library Automation Program, efforts to 
improve bibliographic access to the University's nfonographs 
and serials collection are being accelerated. It is 
planned^ for example, that all V,C. campuses will be able to 
utilize t/LAP faeillrtiea for the automated production of catalog; 
cards by December, 1975, Additionally^ work is progressing 
on the development of a fully computerized Union Catalogs 

Circulation ser\d.ces' will be improved in the next 12-18 months 
through the installation of automated circulation control 
systems a£ the Los Angeles and Berkeley campuses • Plans for 
the expansion of the circulation control system to the other 
U,C/ campuses and for interface with CSUC systems are now 
being laid, * $ ^ - . ^ 

Man3? U.C. libraries are overcrowded and understaffed. Much 
work remains to be done in determining acquisition and staffing 
levels appropriate to the University *s academic programs, 
Fortunat«>ly, progress in matters of access and regionalization 
shoul'd provide a new and better basis for the determination 
of appropriate acquisition and support levels based on campus 
and Universitywide requirements. The development of the 
Campus Academic Plans and the review procedures associated 
with them provide a significa^nt step forward-^ in enabling the 
University to assess more accurately its future library needs 
and to* devise the best steps to meet them. 

CQmput"er Resource s / ' ' 

A systemwide approach to 1^he\plannijjg, governance, and 
management of computing resoufc^sri^t the University of 
California has evolved from the appointment , in October, 1073, 
of the Computer Pplicy Board, responsible for recommending 
computer policy to the President, and the appointment in 
April, 1074;, of the Executive Director of Computing, 
responsible fo^ planning and implementing policies approved 
by the President. These appointments followed the 
recommendations of the Task Force on Computer Policy made 
td the President in 1973* Formal faculty participation in 
the planning and governance of computer resources on the 
sy.stemwtde level has been facilitated by the establishment 
in December, 1974, o| an Academic Senate Universitywide 
Committee on Computer Policy^ 

A plan is being developed* to satisfy the requirements for 
computer support for the University *s planned instructional, 
^r^gi^arch, and administrative activities. In the instructional 
area, -support ?nust be provided for what is expected to be at 
least a two and one-half fold increase In requlromcnts 



for il^tracfS^al ,iise 0.f computing '(from $3 raiaUon annually 
to S7«5 roliU^ annuai:^ |c ,S^i%eat ^ollai^s) to bring all _ 
cmptxseag^^ti^l^Mp M^Ji^^t io recognized minimal national 
stan^arfe^s TO0m^^0 'in BepojH;, of the Academic 
CounelX ^^m.xmd$^t^0 tducaiional Aspects of 

,Comptit^!^^^-^f,_ thS.^siayicK area, it is 
^mectm^p0t jQ^f^^M,mM more extensively not 

in t^^ag^ipjiSl areas as the natural 

ah4-#0c^£^^^|^jg^s/'^:t^ ^>^3Sj2;|i in other areas such as 
the bi^^itres^^^e ^,;§^s Men- r^atively minor in the 
pas.t,.^cff;.the ^X0^$^^Xlm:,i^ja.s.i.l^}ipport must be provided 
for- the 0^mj^^^%:0MI,mpl^&j}$$kton. of new central and 
tGmot&ly'M^^^];^^^^m^^stmj0~ve and financial systems 
and shar^'#a^^^%p%e SJlisliig of the plan, as well as 
th^ nctu^Jj^^ j^^. ,5^^i^,ing resources to be provided by 
ym'^lm^_^0^^l3g:^^:pmBin^ and level of funding 
"available to '0x^m%:%'^i ejiumerated requirements. Cojranents 
have been vQc0x0%-m W'm Interested parties throughout the 
University r^gardiW:^©, details of the plan prior to 
J f-fnal , Cprapiite^ mi icy ^^Sir d action . 

J^^mi will ^e l^ed on the policy that all new large 
:^^^|ers in the tTn^lie^ity, whether replacements or 
exp^sions, will be' governed and managed as ijniversitywide 
jfaciltties. They will, therefore,, be available throughout 
thf system to ail users on an equal cost and priority basis, 
independent of the location of the user relative to the 
facility. The plan will call for the early establishment 
by merger (during the 1976 fiscal year) of a computing center 
in tJie Bay Area to satisfy the immediate joint requirements 
of the San Francisco campus, the Berkeley campus, and the 
Information Systems Division, but available, on an equal 
basis, to users throughout the system. Dhe plan will 
allow for the later establishment of a complementary center 
or centers as needs arise which are better served- by 
additional centers. It is expected that each Universitywide 
center will ba a combined instruction, research, and 
administrative center; but, depending oh the actual 
number of permanent centers, each may be augmented 
specifically for a particular function such as data base 
management or interactive computing. 

The plan will also call for the immediate implementation 
of a systerawlde data communications network to facilitate 
the sharing of existing campus-based and n'ew Universitywide 
facilities. The network will also interconnect with national 
networks to sive access to computers outside the 
University in other educational and research centers. Gn 
the national level, the University is an active member of 

" * • \ , 
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the Planaing Council on Computing in Education and Research 
of the' Interuniversity Conununications Council (EDUCOM) 
which is intensively investigating the feasiMlity of 
implementing a nationwide educational network. Within 
the University, the Computer ^Policy Board is also actively 
pursuing the possibility of establishing broader reciprocal 
computing arrangements between the ERDA Laboratories and 
the campuses* In any case, it is expected that the 
Lawrence Berkeley Laboratory will be on the systerawide 
data coiranunications network* 

^ ' - - -- ' ' ' ~ ^ 

The plan will take into account the growing importance of 
small computers as sources of direct computing power and 
as intelllgeni; terminals for accessing larger computers 
In fact, it is expected that the Increased cost-effectiveness 
of minicomputers during the next five years will enable • 
many requirements, especially those for elementary inter- 
active computing, to be satisfied efficiently by these 
* small computers. In recognition of their increasing 
importance. University wide standards, policies, and 
procedures ajf:e being developed to facilitata the acquisition 
of small computers', while at the same time maximizing theo^r 
software compatibility, maintainability, flexibility as 
terminals and transferability among users.. 

The growing use of "small computers and the communications 
network will relieve some pressures which would otherwise - ? 
exist for new large computers. However, as' indicated 
earlier, there ar6 requirements for new data base manage- 
ment systems, as well as;? requirements for non-elementary 
interactive computing, which cannot be satisfied with 
current equipment or small computers. These are the / 
motivating factors for the early establishment of University- 
v/ide centers ^ Anticipated advances in the computer state-r 
of-the-art within three or four years are expected to make 
obsolete most of the University's current large computers. 
At about the same time^ the shift to smaller computers 
will have reduced the larger computer workload to a level 
possibly y^equiring pnly one or -two large computers system- 
wide. This Implies a gradual change in the role of* campus 
centers as they are increasingly called upon to provide 
consulting services for users and act as the focal point 
for distribution of remote services from the University wide 
centers and outside sources. 

Universitywide task forces have been established to proceed 
with detailed evaluation and planning studies required in 
the tour critical arears of the plan, namely, the implementa- 
tion of the data communications network; acquisition and 
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use of small computers; the Implementation of the Bay 
Ari^a center; and the requirements for additional University- 
wide centers. 

Law School Capacity in the University 

There is heavy unacjcommodated student demand for admission 
to law schools, and; numerous unaccredited schools have 
grown up in partial response to this demand. This is one 
of the important arguments put Xorward by the Santa Barbara 
campus for establishment of additional legal education 
facilities of tJniverstty of California quality. Another is 
tliat achievement of appropriate academic balance on the 
Santa Barbara campus requires the establishment of some 
additional professional programs. The proposal to establish 
a School of Law on the Santa Barbara campuis is one of 
long standing. It was formally approved by The Regents ^ 
in. November, 1971, and funding to initiate it was requested 
itt*The Hegents' Operating Budgets* for 1972-75 and •1373-74, 
but the requests, were unsuccessful. An important argument 
put forward for the denial of funding is that the placement 
situation for law school graduates has deteriorated 
substantially since The Regents approved the school at 
Santa Barbara in 1971. A count er^r argument, noted in 
Sec^on IV of thi&v^^ment, is that law school graduates 
are qualified by the3bP^training for a , variety of employment 
opportunities in addition to traditional legal practice. 

Santa Barbara has continued to urge implementation' of The 
Regents' formal approval of its law school, and has 
included discussion of the law school in its Campus Academic 
Plan drafts. To resolve- this situation for the purposes 
of the present submission of the Campus Academic Plans ^ 
the APPR Board appointed a* small subcommittee to prepare 
a recommendation for handling the Santa Barbara proposal. 
The subcommittee's recommendations, approved by the Board, 
are as follows: 

1. That in the Academic Plan materials to be submitted 
to the Regents in March, it be made clear that 

no funding will be requested in The Regents' 
budget for 1976--77 to implement the Santa Barbara. 
Law School. * 
«* « • 

2. That the formal approval of the Santa. Barbara School 
of Law contained in The Regents' provisions per- 
taining to academic units^ affiliated institutions 
and related activities of the University (appended 

^to Standing Order 110.1) be retained as part of 
that document. 
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3. That the Santa Barbara Campus Afiadetnic Plan; be 
permitted to m^ation and discuss the strong 
campus \vish for a law school . However; a state- 
ment will be included to the effect that, although 
it is desited b^ the campus to fund the school as 
soon as possible after 1976-77, it is not presently 
possible to; progect a definite date* 

4. That, in order to prepare for further consideration 
~ ot acttDirs with respect to the Sani^a-Barbara 

School, the following actions Should be taken: 

a) Beview. of the. current and anticipated student ^ 
deihanci for legal education and the job raarlvet 
situation for law graduates as these factors 
might affect a ,dpoision for The Regents'. Wdget. 

b) Consideration of the , desirability and feasibility 
of expanding enrollments in the-, existing' 
University law^ schools at Berkeley, Davis, and 
Los Angeles , ^ and the affiliated Hastings College 
of the Law. *TbiR consideration should explore 
whether such expansion would have a higher 
priority than establishing a new law school 
in Southern California, wit|i atteation to 
comparative costs as one determining factor* 

* 

c) . further analysis of the arguments for • 
establishing a School of Law at Santrf Barbara, 
taking into account the asserted need for 
campus balance, regional needs for accredited 
legal education facilities, and^pther pertinent 
arguments. 

The subcommittee- recommended that these steps be completed 
by the end of 1975 ^ if possible, in fairness, to Santa 
Barbara, whose proposal has been pending for a considerable 
time. It called attention to several earlier studies that 
have considered the questions raised, but noted that .these 
are no longer timely with respect to ^uch matters as student 
demand, job opportunities, outlook for the growth of the 
University, and the current state oi* economic conditions. 

The Problem of Small Doctoral Programs 

A proposal of long standing that presents problems typical 
of those assdciated with a number of advanced degree pro- 
posals that come to the Steering Committee of the APPR 
Board for review from time to time is one, still under 
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consideration, for the establishment of a Ph.D. program in the 
Classics on the Santa Barbara campus. The questions raised 
by this and other proposals of Its type/ at a time when 
optimufn utilization of resources, campusHde, regionally, 
and systemwide, is an issg^rative objective^ are as follows: 
What are appropriate criteria for approval of a new, small 
doctoral program in a field of limited student demand when 
Other doctoral programs in that field already exist in the 
U4i versify? is it sufficient that the program can be 
launched without th^ allocation of additiorrai resources,, at 
least for the foreseeable futurej and that the approval of 
the program will enable University faculty to participate 
in advanced graduate education? Would the University serve 
student and faculty interests .more effectively by encouraging 
development of a joint regional doctoral program instead df 
approving a new program? What are the barriers to the develop 
raeht of such joint programs and how might they be overcome 
if it is decided that this route is the preferable one? 
Are. there significantly different implications for library 
acquisixions and access involved* in'the alternative of a 
joint doctoral as against several independent ones? 
Finally-^ are there any special considerations coming from 
the fact that the field may be a core discipline essential 
to the educational program of any university campus (e.g., 
classics, romance languages) or an optional specialization 
(e.g., meteorology, nematology)? 

To e;xplore these and any other pertinent questions, a 
special committee was appointed by the APPR Board and asked 
to complete its assignment by tbe end of the Winter 
Quarter, 1975. 

V 
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V. SUMMARIES OF CAMPOS^ ACADEMIC PLANS 

This section contains a brief "Plan Rationale*^ for each 
Campus Academic Plan, prepared by the APPR Bo^rd and ap- 
proved by the Chancellor, and a table listing specific 
campus proposals for new programs and indicating their re-^ ^ 
view status ♦ (See Section If for detailed descriptions of 
the table and the review procetiures. ) Tables do not show 
programs being reduced in scope or being . considered for 
phasing out. 

The Plan Rationale is a" succinct statement of campus goals, 
the assumptions underlying these goals, and future .directions. 
It presents broad enrollment trends pertaining to the si2;e 
of the campus, the mix of students, and, in some cases, the 
mix among disciplines. It also indicates, the major campus 
opportunities and challenges and reflects the constraints 
that have shaped campus goals. 

The Campus Plans themselves provide fuller Nexplanations of 
the reasoning behind enrollment distributions and of the 
constraints that have operated on the respective Plans. 
These constraints are a p^roduct.of many interrelated factors 
such as: 1) the stage of a campus' development as repre-- 
sented by the size of the campus and its mix of students and 
programs; 2) the special character oSf the campus as under- 
stood through its ^organization, program strengths and prob- 
lems; 3) expectations with respect to resource availability; 
and 4) responsiveness to such extex*nal constraints as demo- 
graphic factors and pressing social issues. 



Campus responses to these constraints, as will be apparent 
in the Campus Plans, have varied considerably. Thdre are, ^ 
however, some common responses such as the emphjasis on 
interdisciplinary approaches, the introduction of. applied 
programs at the undergraduate and master's degree levels, 
exjpansion of. options for undergraduates, socially-oriented 
research themes, and specific plans for faculty renewal and 
program review. There is considerable diversity in the 
development of these common responses on the individual 
campuses ^ ' . 



Further information about ekch Campus Academic Plan is con- 
tained in the relevant volume /for each campus and in Volume II - 
The Chancellors' Statements ^ which contains an overview state- 
ment prepared by each Chancellor about his Campus Academic 
Plan . ^ 




' • BERKELEY ' . ' • 

PLAN RATIONALE 

* 

The stature ,of the Berkeley campus *as. one of the grecit uni- 
versities in the World reflects the a;^hievement of genera-^ 
tions of scholars brought togefh'ex in an environment that has 
fostered outstanding scholarsljip and teaching. In plaianing 
for a future in which new or expanded resources wil-l he minimal 
and in which growth in faculty numbers will be limited, the 
campus is giving priority to the maintenance of quality through 
rigorous and continuing Evaluation of all of its programs, and 
to the maintenance of sufficient flexibility to accommodate the 
unpredictable demands created hy new developments in knowledge. 
Seeking both .continuity and adaptability at ail levels, the 
campus has developed specific operating policies to meet these 
objectives. These policies include: program review, enroll 
ment planning, spape plarfning, and faculty fesource raanageraeht. 
Berkeley's progr^ planning flows from these policies. 

Graduate education w^lS^^contlnue to be a principal concern at 
Berkeley, and as general -campus enrollment is phased back to 
27,-000 by 1980-81 the proportion of graduate students will re- 
main relatively constant at about 29% of the tot^l. iExpansion 
of er»?:ollment in professional schools will be ba^hced by a 
reduction of ehirollraents in presently over-extended departments 
of Letters and Science. At undergraduate level, upper -division 
students will continue to outnumber lower-division students by 
slightly less than two to one. Although undergraduate educa- 
tion at Berkeley is unusually well adapted to ^students who plan 
advanced study, the campus, is instituting several changes to 
improve 'the experience of those undergraduates for whom a bac- 
calaureate is the intended terminal degree. • 

Areas for special program initiative in the years covered by 
^M^f P-*-^^ natural resources, energy studies, experimental 
health sciences, law and society, and public health. These, 
however, will Bfe pursued within the framework of the cainpus' 
more pervasive efforts to strengthen undergraduate education, 
and to improve the graduate process in all. fields . 
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PLAN BATIONALS 



The Davis Plan shows that the campus will reach. its under- 
graduate goal of 12,100 students "in 1975-76, and that growth 
Itf subsequeSr^eATS will be at the graduate lever and in 
the Health Sciences. Graduate academic enrollment will rise 
from 20 percent of total enrollment in the mtd:-^t970 's to 23 
percent in the 1980 's. The plan indicates that over this 
time period the emphs^sis .will be on: strengthening and im- 
proving undergraduate programs ^ preserving the balance be- 
tween undergraduate, graduate,' and proiessionalr-programs ; 
distributing the increase ih graduate enrollment and faculty 
resources to the College of Engineering, the College of Letters 
and Science, the College of Agricultui-al and Environmental 
Sciences, and the proposed School of Administration, increasing 
the interacti6j3 between the Health Sciences programs and 
General CampUs/programs ; integrating Extended Learning pro- 
grams, with General Campus activities; establishing. inter- 
disciplinary graduate groups to plan and administer fi^w 
graduate programs; and increasing reliance on procedures such 
as program review and faculty renewal to insure f lexibimty 
in the allocation of scarce resources* , • 
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IRVINE 
PMN RATIONALE 



Tb© Irvine caropus^ during its first ten y^ars, lias achieved 
an appropriate balance of academic tields, but because of 
Its size and stage of development, these prograias are in- 
complete,. Irvine •s plan expresses a continuing concern with 
strengthening the fundamental disciplines and with respond- 
ing to increasing student deiuand. ,Tfae fundamental disciplines 
at Irvine are represented by the, five Schools of Biological- 
Sciences, I'ine Arts, Hutaaattiesi, Physical Sciences, arfd • 
Social Sciences. These were developed as creative and iater- 
di^iplinary approaches ^to the traditional fields of Arts, 
Letters and Sciences. Three Prograiss — Comparative Culture, 
Inf formation and Co"toputer Science, and Social Ecology — form 
bridges betweea those basic disciplines. These* Schools and 
Programs, together with the professional schools of Adminis- 
tration, Engineering,, and Medicine, constitute the academic 
structure of the campus. Continued strengthening of the 
five basic Schools is essential to the development of Irvj^ne 
as a campus of the Unlv.ersity of California. The campus will 
respond to increasing enrollments in areas such as Biological 
Sciences. Engineering, 'iSocial Ecology and Social Sciences by 
means of appropriate resource allocations. It will also be 
necessary to strengfcljen those fields, such as Administration 
and. Information and Computer Science, that have not reached 
aa effective size 'and strength but are necessary to the over- 
all functiottlng of the cappus. Emphasis in Teacher Education 
will be on specialized credential progr'ams. Proposed new pro- 
grams will build on existing strengths* 
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RIVERSIDE 



PLAN MTiOMLE 



The folloKTing are the jissuiDptxons underlying the Riverside 
Plan and the expected Emphases over the pXaauXng period; 
a) earollment will remain fairly constant, rising from 5086 
In 1973-74 to 5400 in 1981-82; b) there will he no signtfi- 
^cant change in the inix of students, with the ratio remain- 
iag at approximately 75 percent undergraduate and 25 per- 
cent graduate; c) the campus ratio of students to faculty 
will rise to a level that reflects more closely the llniver- 
sitywide student-faculty ration d) the campus' response to 
a period of slow growth or no growth, and the loss of 
faculty as J. t makes the transition into this period, will 
be through adaptation of its organization to changing needs, 
intensive review of both graduate and undergraduate programs, 
encouraging departments to sharpen, the focus of their graduate 
programs, continuing development of imaginative approaches 
to undergraduate education, and when circumstances warrant 
it, elimination of programs; e) undergraduate education is 
identified as the 'first goal' of the campus although the 
interrelationsh3,p of all goals is emphasized; f ) what grad- 
uate growth takes place is likely to be primarily in the 
professional schools and in certajn discipiihes in the , 
natural and agricultural sciences ; g) »the only new program 
mentioned is the campus* interest in having the Southern 
Veterinary Medicine Clinical Facility located at Riverside. 
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SAN DIEGO 
. PLAN RATIONALE 

C^ttus enrollrafent targets include a total for .the General 
Campus and Health Sciences of 11,1900 students, consisting 
of 8,000 undergraduates, 2,700 grkduat6s and 1,200 profes- 
sional students. This represents an overall increase of 
about 40 percent over 1974-75 , with major growth at the 
graduate level. The result will be a General Campus s^tudent 
mix of 25 percent graduates and 75 percent undergraduates., 
compared to the current 15:35 mix. At the same time the 
proportion ot upper division students will be increased to 
60 percent from the present 45 percent of total undergrad- 
uates. . ^ • 

An attempt to improve the campus 'balance in offerings -by 
basic disciplinary areas, during the few .remaining years 
of slgnliicant enrollihent growth, will cause a shift in 
the present distritutioa of faculty. Currently, 44 percent 
of the faculty are In the Natural Sciences, 27 percent are 
in the Social Science^ and 29 percent are in the fiTumaitities 
and Arts. This will change to 40, 30 and 30 percent^ re- 
spectively. These changes emphasize the S0cial Sciences 
as the high priority area in achievement of campus balance. 

The campus Intends to maintain Its existing centers of ex- 
cellence ir. undergraduate and graduate instruction and in 
research in the physical and biological sciences. This in- 
cludes the development of programs dealing with energy and 
natural resources, intensification of computer science efforts 
and collaboration between the biological' sciences and medicine. 
Proposals by the campus for new programs In political science 
and Hispanic studies are also designed to build, in part , on 
existing strengths. 
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. SAN i-RANCISCO 
X '■■ PLAN RATXONAI.E 



The eni-ollhient projections contained in the Campus Academic 
Plan are consistent with the ?tpproved itealtfa Science earoJ^l- 
ments (Phase I Health Sciences Bond Proj^rara) which indicate 
a slightly lower rate of .enrollment .growth at San Francisco 
than for Health Sciences Universitywide and little change 
in the distribution of enrollments by field, with the ex- 
ception of Nursing, which will constitute a slightly smaller . 
share of total enrollments in 1980 than it did ia 1973. fhls 
difference in distribution will be offset by planned growth, 
taking place in proposed programs in Human Biology. The 
major directions of the campus are in innovative programs 
in medical educa-tlon (San Erancisco-Bef-iceley and San Pran- 
cisco-Fresrio joint programs) and in broadening the scientific 
base for the education of health professionals to include 
other related fields beyond tlie traditional pre-clinical 
sciences . 
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SANTA BARBAftA 



PLAN RATTONAIiE 

the ratXonale that emerges from review of the Santa Barbara 
Plan contains the following major elements: (1) iherease' 
•in campus size from 12,800 <H'JS) to i4 , 80^?tefcudeats while 
maintaining the present mix of students (16 percent graduate. 
84 percent undergraduate) with corresponding* increases in 
the number of faculty ^ support and capital facilities.. (2) 
Proposed correction of the imbalance between liberal arts 
and sciendes and professional schools by acdding new profes- 
sional programs. (3) Maintenance and improvement of the 
campus' programaatic breadth^ diversity and fieJiibility 
within tbe existing colleges and" schools necessary for the 
coiitinuoas response to changes within academic disciplines 
and in social and student preference patterns. (4) Addition 
to the quality and depth pf , existing programs through the in- 
fusion of outstanding faculty tal^ent. This is a central ob- 
jective of the plan. (^5) More ihtensive concentration of 
resources' in selected areas of campus stl*ength such as marine 
science. (6) JEncour^gement of development of certain re- 
search ^themes including marine and coastal-zone studies, 
health, energy, environmental and societal research. (7) 
Instructional development ettiphasiaiag responses to individual 
srtudent differences in abilities. Interests and concerns 
(individualization of learning). 
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; ' PLAN RATIOMliE 

,T&e S^nta Cruz Campus is developing Academic Plans under 
altejpnativ^ sets of assumptions: 1) a limited growth raodel 
of '7,500 students by the inid 1980 's; 2) no additional facili- 
ties as a result of an emergiBg State policy of np furt&er ex- 
• pansiott of physical capacity for higher education and con- , 
.seQuentiy an uncertain enroliwent ai some figure near the 
present S,60p, foJ: which existing facilities are inadequate. 
Both assumptions reflect \he necessity of the carDpu& to ad-' 
Just its planning effort to the^ abrupt chan'ge from taergets 
of 27,500 in 1965, 10 to 15,000 U 1970, and, 7, 500 or less in 
197,5.-, ~_ - \ . 

If a small marglio. of further facilities and other resources • 
are prbvlded,, the campus can plan to reach ^teady-s^ate en- 
rollment of 7,500 students,' with 10 percent, of that total 
being graduate students. Building on existing disciplinary 
strejckgths, the campus will develop several erophhses, with 
speclsil concerns fqx applications of kno\jf ledge: 1) infor- . 
«nati©« Sciences and study, design and operation of wpiex 
systems generally , 2) The .study of the coastal-Kohe through 
progriuijs in SJarine Studies, Enviropjnentai Studies and Regional 
» Fiahning, 3) Applied -Social Sciences; 4^ litea^natiohal 
Studies, 5) Inteir4-i«ciplijiary programs in the Arts, Letters*, 
aftd Social Sciences. ,. ^ 

•|he campus will continue -to emphasize the collegiate livings . 
iPfearning esfperien^je, Selected, high-quality gradu^tte programs, 
^ applied programs, especimiy, will be 4evelop6d in ofder so 
maximize the social utility "of the campus and as an investment 
in tfee quality of t^culty. This remaining margin of incre- 
mental growth muld enable^ the campus tq. assure standards of 
Ifniveraitywtde quality in curricula, fadulty, and supporting 
facilities, . * ; . ' 

If further facilities are not provided by the Oniversity asd 
St^te, the ca&pus would face a gudden and unplanned condition 
of >teady-etate and the iit^eratlve,to plan for a maior refetruc- 
tiiring of Its programs, ^deletion of soin^ exisUng program in 
drder to provl|ie jq^isc^urces to deya:^op adequate quality in . " 
oth«^*s, and a j^evie^ of its enrollment capacity at the existing 
It* vol ot physiqal resource^. Applied pr<>grsms, probably could 
«ot be developed. 
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yORKIKG PAPBR 

Undeygradtrnte Education 



TWa paper Is a description and analysis of the responsibilities oit the 
University of CfOlfprnia in undergraduate education and the diverse 
methods its campuses have'Seaigned to meet those responsibiUtles. It 
Includes a description of the trends that appear In the Campus Academic 
Plans, a discussion of sQme issues jpgised by those trends, and a 
summary of University wide programs in suppcpt of undergraduate 
education. ' ' 

The University's Responsibilities In Underseadaate Education 

At the present time. BzMo undergraduate students are en«>lled on 
. the General Campuses of the University of California. TMy represent 
77 percent of the totfii enroUroent and the University is «)mmitted to 
providing a quality educatiprfor thdra. * / 

/ 

The UniverMty has both formal ^mdinfo^roairesponsipilities in under:, 
graduate education. First, it is required to adroit as.'freshraen all 
California residents in the top 12-l/2percent of their ^aduathig class, 
if th^ seek entrance. The University also accepts all qualified 
California residents who apply to transfer from another instltutioni . 
transfer students comprise a substantial proportion of the new students 
accepted each year and consequently the ratio of lower divisi^ to 
upper division students is approximately 40; 60, although the pattern 
varies widely from campus to campus. The University has a responsi- 
bility to encourage the enrollment of greater numbers of students from 
under represented ?egmenfa of society , Including minorities and 
women. Because of the need to meet the constraints of space, ovejraU 
enrollment limits and disciplinary resour(»8, individual campuses 
may redirect applicants to other campuses of the University. 

• 

The Universl^'^ primary responsibility for undergraduates is 
academic educetldn, its guiding standaji^is excellence, its programs 
must be of high qu&Lli^ , and it must, as a whole and within each 
campus , provide sufficient resources and programs to assure ptudents . 
appropriate breadth and depth in their undergraduate progr^s. The 
mix and type of undergraduate ojfferings. differ among campusea although 
all campuses provide balanced programs in the central academic areas. 
Excellence In undergjraduate education also requires constant reassess 
roent and^ongolrig rcf examination of tfU academic programs . 

In meeting Mb niaponslbility , the University must be responsive to 
the dlvetste expectations and needs of its students. Students require 
a variety of educational opportunities including liberal arts education, 
pre* professional and career oriented programs, andjofferings that. 
win assist them In choosing their educational goals. In addition^ 
students olt^^n have special iieeds that necessitate pg|^ time study , 
stop-outa , or accelerated programs • t lia tJniv'ersity Wst be pre- 
pared to provide program and degree options with sumcient fiexibility 
to accommodate these di£tcfences, 
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The University must also onsure effective teaching and equally 
effective advice and counseling in order to turn excellency in re- 
sources Into ex&eUence in education. It must provide ananclcd aid 
so that self-ijupporting ^lUdenU and students from lok -income families 
can attend the University , and it recognizes the need for nqn-academlc 
facilities for the convenience and welfare oC Uie student body. Housing, 
healthy and recreational jfeidlities as well as Student or Campus Unions 
assist in promoting the person^ growth of every Individual, and each 
campus o(£evB a variety of extracurricular artistic andjntellectual 
activities • * ' " " 

the University also has a responsibiUty to society to maintain a faculty , 
curricula, and an environment that encourages learning and assists 
students in realizing their InteUectual and creative potehtl4^ the « 
University^ must ensure that its students have the opportunity and 
l^idance to become analytical, seK-reliant, and responsible peopile with 
skills that enable them to contribute to society s^id assume positloiis of 
loader sWp. • 

in. Undergraduate Education At UC As Revealed Through The Campus' 
Plans [ ' . 

One of the ui\lque features of the University of CaUfognia is the rlinge 
of excellent educational oj^rtunitiea afforded undergraduates through 
its eight general campuses. Each campus has Its own special, charac- » 
terlstics and a|>proached toward undergraduate education. The experience 
of students Is Influenced by those qufdities of a campus which tend to 
shape tlie campus's environment for uridergraduate education; (1) the 
size and ccmpositipn of the student body, (2) Jthe location of a campus 
(north/south, coastal/in- jand, urban/siAburban); (3) the organization 
and orientation of academic activities, (4) |he proximity to housing md 
recreational facilities; and, (5) the attractiveness of the campub aiid 
its environs* The Plans do. not provide sufficient detaU about al^ 
the ihctors that influence undergraduate education to permit a thorough 
desqription of the campuses* varied impacts on students or of the 
variety of educational priorities. However • there is enough information 
, to permit discussion of tm variations in size and organizational 
characti^plstics of the University's campuses, as well as recent trends 
and developments In undergraduate education^ * ^ ' 

* 

A* The Size end Structure of Undergraduate Education at UC . 

♦ 

The table below indicates that the campuses of the tJnlversity, 
can be grouped Jbito. three catc^rles: (1) the largest campuses » 
consisthig of Berkeley aqd Los Angeles , with between 19 ,000 
* m& 20,000 undergraduate students , together occdimting for 
almost b£df of all undergraduate students* in the University; 
(2) middle-sfzed campuses incjuding Davis and Santa Barbara 
with 11,000^12,000 students, accounfing.for 25 percent of all , 
undergraduates; aM, (3) the four smallest campuses, Santa 
Cruz, Riverside, JtrvQia and SAn piego with between 3,600 and 
6,300 undergraduate students each,laccounting for the remaining 
25 percent of undergraduate students . / ' . pJ 



GENfERAL CMIPUS ENROtLMB^I^S ~ tHREg TERM HEADGOtMT* 



' Nq. kt Total ^'Percent of 



Berkeley 20,405 ' '^8,666 - : 71.2 

i»©3 i!m]^%j3 I9,2Si 26,896 - 7i.6 

KiyeJ?§ide . - SMO * S,086 . j 75.B 

mvin ii»m 14,030 : • eo.s 

Siynta flarfoara 10,121 11,989 , 84.4 

San Diego 5,991 ' 7,061 84*8 

-^IvvinQ ^ 6,267 . 7.338 . 85,4 

Santa Cm'£. * 4,739- 5,031 i' ' *94,2 ^ 

CC TOTAL , . 81, 90e 108,097 " 77.18 



^"^—^ : . ^ ^ — ^ , ;5 p 

♦Rpesf denies OMcial Etirollrnent Projectlimst De^dmber 1974 • 

Hv0 of thought general cajsnpuses (Berke!<^, Los Angeles, 
Davis » Santa Barbara and Riverdde) he^re the tcadiUonol 
steuoture ot depapttnenta functioning witfein a division and/or 
coilego^ with the latter bearing responsibility for the preparation 
of lower division studehta for ^trance into a depaThnental mjor. 
t'^ithin this structure fl^jdtbility is provided by giving students 
a' choice of ways to pursue th^Hr 4egi?ce8. In addition to de-- 
partmental majors » students can choose aiflong a number of inter- 
departmental majors* group majoies focusing on special topics t 
int^/'^Uege majors in broad fields such as liber^ arts or 
social science, or individual majors designed by the student 
with the approval of a fetcull^- committee . 

. The remaining three campuses , Irvine. San &iego» and.Santa 
Cruz, can bo distinguished by their educational philosophies 
_ ^nd organizational structures. They all have comprehensive 
interdisciplinary units that were designed to respond directly 
to the needs andJntereats of students and faculty and to avoid 
the narrower focus of traditional disciplinary organizations. 
Irvine, in regrouping traditional dUscIpUnes^ developed Inter 
disctplinai^y schools and programs . San Diego has thematic 
coUeges*, each of which provides a balanced liberal arts and 
science currlculu^-. It also has a strong, well-developed 
departmental structure. Santa Cruz was established to promote 
a sense of community among stmdenfs and faculty and to encour«ige 
cooperation among the disciplines. Its organization consists of 
relatively sroaU., residential colleges an4 disciplinary Boards 
V of Studies « Each lacuUy member holds appointments both a , 
^<^llege and a cross-campus disciplinary Board of Study, 
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Specific Approaches And Trends In Undei^gradiuete Education. 

Ir is oloar from the Camptts Academic Pii05B th^t number of 
m^rjor dovplopmcnta |t*^ oSMurring in undojP'gr^duate education • 
All of the Ma,nsJndicate movement fewoy JQpom requii?ed courses 
.land ^^neral gequlr^mei^t^ tov/ktd more choice for students* 
Son* eampuse^ hav^ feeg^^n offeiclng ^j^loMtory oouipees for 
lower division students to introduce them to a broad range of 
disciplines and tb encourage thj^m to. investigate -areas jthat might 
othefjvJse have been ignored. But rather than requir|ftg students 
to acwtilre^bresidth t the emphasis on attracting and motivating 
stiidents tlirough iiiteresting^^ apptcuiches, . ' 

Davis has developed an Integrated Studies program which intro- 
duces students to a variety pf disciplines by exploring a common 
theme or historical period . |t emphasizes close stiident/faculty 
contact In Iho classrpom and the residience hall, and can involve 
as much as 22 units during ^hfe1>eshroaii year ♦ j * 

JLos Angetes has an even more extensive but sUU e?^perimental 
Lower Division Program wl^ch q^nsists of a twa-yem? ^equehce 
of six.lntegra^ed courses designeil to bejtoken^ohe each quarter 
and each worth 12 credits* It int^^uces students to a variety 
of disciplines by fqcusing on a^titeme §uch 6b "^freedom and 
' control or ?^the origins of life , 

Berkeley has begun this year an intensive investigative resewch 
program for lower division stucients, known as the Strawberry 
Creek College* Freshnjien <?nroIl€?S In it take one lO-unlt seminar 
each quartet , e,>;ploHhg>the* historical roots pf problems such as 
'*the entrepreneurial way of life in the United States "technolo- 
gical jculture,^,qr **the formation of male and female roleg in , 
western clviU^Stion*** Sophomores may take 5, 10, or 15 units 
of such seminars per quarter . 

The problem of designing educational ji^grams appr^ptfete 
to the first tv/o years of undergraduate ^ucation^ is $ 
subject addressed by all camjpuges ♦ It Is part of a lcu?gdr , 
national concern about the purposes <]|,undergraduat'e 
education* The programs bdng developed \v1tl^to |^^^ 
University of CaliforiUtf appear to provide sojne irtterestlng 
alternadvca to the traditional formats • 

Thg Campus Acadejpic Plans also indicate an Important trend 
toward interdisciplinary approaches • Every campus is increas 
ing its flexibility in developing new courses and majors that 
cross toadlilonal diseiplinary boundaries * For example » 
Berkdoy'^s planmd Interdisclplinairjr undergraduate offer - 
Ings are to be associated with graduate group programs. 
In addition, ^e nuipber of individual majors is rising and 
thare is a small but growing trend toward t^ducating and 
training people for i^^terdependency and change, Los 

&4 
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Angeles's Creative Problem Solving Curriculum, for example, 
teaches. an approach to'creatln^ and evaluating change that is 
necessarily interdisciplinary in its tools arid applications. It is 
an integrated set of courses designed to help under^aduates 
appreciate and evaluate contemporary opporlimiti^ and probiems 
-e.g., coiqplejcity , unc^alnty , rapid change, oxsganisjation , 

iisk^j!eaourcaiihdtati<)as.^u^^ 

introduce students to the science and art of probieta serving mi 
decision making. * ' . . * 

New methods for offering courses to non-jtnA|ors are also b^g . 
'^created. Some campuses or units oiffer'tcaditional survey coursesi 
others design cpurses for ^pecialisjed constituencies Ce.g., 
humanities coupM?^for bioio^cal sciences majoi?s) ipr'provide , 
special sectionft ^fci^ses for;§tudetits with diCferer^t interestsj 
still others aee%4^^i|ig more specialized uppe^ division . 
courses thai can| /^en to all students wlthoulprerequisites . 

Ho«fever, one prok this increase in .^opportunities roust 
be faced. For stu<l^^i^use these chai^ges well, they require 
good informatiori and' sound fiidvice to find their way through the 
increasingly complex sets of offerings . Advising and counsel- 
ing services are conseqif^tly taking on a new iJiipQrtance. Most 
campuses and units have fecoghized this heed and ar^ beghining 
tVretWnR old systems, but coordinated information ah& evaluation 
elforts on and between campuses will be essential'iif the near 
.future. * • 

•The significence dTdlffor^nces in class size, the" usefulness of 
large or small classes , the educatiorially desirable mix of >class 
sizes tire issues that remain unresolved in theJE^s, Ejjpericnces 
on some campuses suggest that ciass size may qbt bear as important 
a relation to quality of education as has been thought in the past. 
I*os Angeles's experiments with the size of classes in different 
disciplines ho^ve not produced conclusive results though th.ey do 
Indicate tl?^t tj^e quality o^ teaching and subject matter Imm an 
impact on the Importance of class size as a determinaj^-olt 
quality in education. • 

Among the most irapx>rtant considerarfons affecting undergraduate 
education 'are the different emphases faculty place on research, 
graduate' education and teaching . the University*e commitment 
to research and to the premiss that Instruction and research^e 
ii^tegral- * • the edu^tlonal experience at the University k 
w 'I knov. . - the emphasis on research is frequently th<?ught 
to have adverse affects on teaching. The Plans describe policies 
and practices that have been developed to reemptiasize the 
importance of teaching, including both recent increases in fund- 
ing to foster and reward improvements in undergraduate education, 
and attention to the University's policy of having tcacli^ng per- 
formance an^important consideration In proraoUoh and tenure 
.decisions. f 
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Efifons to Improve undergraduate teaching, lespeciolly by,l[)etter 
means of valuation, have generated Interest on each campus. 

Sharing of information about tfie prt^ecU aod activities developed 

I ^ on diilerem campuses should help eacl| C£Ui[ipus determine what 
* injethods m^ hmt for Its own conjQgur^tion and purposes and 
should, in addition, genereie moj^ tpncern for the quality of 
uiidcr^aduate ediucaU Aaprojects^evelpped with these, funds 
become permanent , Urdveesity will hai^^ to ensure their fund ing 
• on%ach campus on a continuing basjis % 

A nuj(nbej?,of Innovative developments are also emphasized in the 
^ Hanif . In addition to the re^lqr introductioa of new courses and 

new majors^, special programs cure becoming more common. In-- 
tensive courses are offered on most campuses; for eKample Irvine 
of fers a'one- quarter , total-immersion course in ecology . . Freshman 
seminars have jbeen an important develppm^ 
offering entering students close contact with f&cut^ and oppor- 
tunities foj? depth in exploring a topic in $i styie that traditionally 
has been reserved for upper division and graduate work. Field 
studies and practical experience are being incorporated into mope 
majors where they aire appropriate. Ai^d tecitaologicai innovations 
(self-paced instruction , computer-aided instruction,^ Videotape, 
language laboratories , simulation) are playing an increasingly 
important role, allov/ihg profes6prs^more time fpr pontact wit^i 
students and Increasing the flexibility of each student's education* 

Special arrangements for meeting student Intends are also becoming 
more frequent. More undergraduate students are becotAing 
involved in advanced research i jointly with graduate students 
and fia^culty* More campuses are sharing resources --- libraries, 
computers and courses « The tin^ng needj^ of individual students 
are being met by-jpore part-time programs fuid special ^^rograms 
for those who want* accelerated degrees. Berkeley is^^onsid6r- 
;4 . tog offering an eight week session in the^^ummer to provide 

remedial and preparatory instruction for freshman a^cl trans- 
• fer students ^ And where :here is sped?! demand toj? instruc- 
tion in areas not c^.e:|[^e^ by regular tesiilty , temppjfuy and 
part-time faculty ^Bpointo pro\5lue an extremely useful 
^ flexibility. :^ 

W. Is sues . 'I 

A numlber of issues related to undergraduate education are being 
addressed In the planning process . Some issues are on* going and 
some arp^speciSc to present conditions ^ The topics listed below 
cpntinue to be the principal areas where policy may need to bo 
reconsidered or formulated ^ 



CMss sige - Qf'the many factors infiuencing the^uality and 
effectiveness of an educational program, class siz.e is mought 
by roanjf to be particularly important* tinder what circumstances 
is this the case? What are dejadrable ponrt>iiittlionsx^f class size 
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for students with diffejrent backgrounds, objeotives, and 
subject interests^ ^yhat Is the egecttifaize on stud ent and _ 
" faculty moHSTafib^^nnB-ijieM' tuat incteitses-rn^enjTOliment 
without increases in resources produce a tendency jtoward 
standardization within courses., I^tures isecome moreire-' 
quent , Tess attention. i» paid to an individual student's 

needs and e:;^fictoti6ns within a course, and tests become 

more standardized . What rciaftbnship , if any , does this 
have to Inc^-eased competitiveness among students? 

Advising and Cpunselfag - Academic advising is becoming 
increasingly xmportant because of the gj?o^ving complexity of 
the tJ^yersity. Bow, can faculty besttoe persuaded and , 
prepat^^tq do it? iVhat kinds of advising should faculty do 
and what^Bhould be left to professional staff or students? 
Career counseling is ahjsther kind of guidance esscntiai for 
undergraduates . How can it fcest be done? What can we learn by 
studying academic and carreer advising techniques across campuses 

The Value ^of . Technological Aids to Education - Over the past 
decade a wide variety of technological innovations 4iave been 
tried,))n each of the campuses (self-paced instrul^on, 
computer-aided instruction, videotape, language laboratories) 
simulation) , and yet we Know little abouf their effects . Which 
technological aid« of this kind are beneficial and which are not? 
XTnder^Vfhat conaitions does each work best? Do they increase 
or decrease tacutty-student^ntact? What . a^^^^ , . . 

students and faculCy eliminating the possibiiity of'spontaneous 
interaction by . autoraating<ffistruction? ' 

Grading Systems - The University offers a wide variety of • 
grading systems which range fcom entirely pass-fail grading 
with written evaluaUons of students in the case of Santa Cruz 
10 entirely standard A to F grades. Of the systems that exist, 
are some more conducive to undergraduate education, or to 
some" types of undergraduate education, then others? 

AdmiMstrative Demands on Faculty and Student Time - Faculty 
participation in administration and in the faculty governance 
system seem to be an important element in the environment of 
undergraduate education. We need to understand how these 
responsibilities affect the ttrae that is allotted to course prepara- 
tion, advi9[Ing, Ihformal contact with students, and research, 
and we also need to know how or whether undergraduate educa- 
tion benefits from the faculty's involvement in administrative 
activities. , ^ • 

Teaching Improvement - How can we provide and evaluate 
Incentives for teaching Improvement , reward creative teaching 
in more moaningfui ways , and continue to seek an lnci?easlngiy 
satisfactory relationship between research and teaching? 

''iXW.WJIW^fc..^, I III 11 ...... II 
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^ 7. T eaching AgsistoPts - Objections (u?e often raised about the use 
of teach&g assistants la undergj^auate cowsea because of the 
TA^s hi^iq^^rlBncQt laci^^t>f defjthfn thefsjubject inalte^ 
the attendaht reduciioikolfacmty contact ♦ At the same time TAs 
are needed for teacijlng md it is imperative that graduate students 
who will be professors have directed, practical eK|>e^Hence in 
teaching. Thus we^need^Q^noy wMj^e best ways are tp . 
educate teaching assbtant^ind employ .them^dvahtag^ 
How should such edw2Qtion differ by dfs'cdjpline? CfAi incentives 
be provided for quality TA education programs? ^ 
' - " J ' ' 
8 * Hnaneial Aid - Federal and State reductions in aid as welt as 

increasing inflation have greatly reduced 4hc University's ability 
to provide access to students who need &ianci^ asslsiuiice Solu- 
tions to this problem will be essential if the University is to fulfill 
its mifiigion to admit students according to their educaUonal quail- 
lications rather thetfi their ability to pay. 

University' Programs^in Support of t/ndergraduate Education 

There are tliroe^ specific Ui^versity wide jjrograms that currently support 
efforts to improve underg2?aduate: education: * 

Innovative Projects in University Inslrtiction » 

The Regent*s Undergraduate Instruction Improvement 
• ^ ^ JEund* 

The State*s Sp^ial Fund .for Undergraduate Teaching 
Excellence/ 

The flrst two funUs together received $1 million In support In 1973-74 
and again in 197^-75. lA 1974-75 of) the $1 million. ?400t060 was 
allocated to Innovative Projects Jn University Iristruction and $600,000 
to The Regent^s Undergraduate InMructlQh Improvement Fund, pf the 
latter about one quarter has been^focat^ io.geaeritf campuses for 
orientation • training and evaluation of TAs . Another quarter w|ll . 
be used for the fpllo>ving multicampus projects (campus partipipants) . 
i) diversifying selMnstructlbnal learnjtag^^aiorial? for entering 
medical students (San Francisco, irving^and Sah Megt:^) ; 2) grajnt 
to Riverside for preparing multi-purpose materials for urban and, 
regioxml studies (Riverside, Santa Barbara^ ios Angeles and San 
Blego), 3) instructional improvf.ment in Biologgr.j^erkei^, Davis, 
Santa Barbara and Santa CruE); 4) learning modules for beginning 
physics classes (Irvine, Santa Barbara, Riverside and^^anta Cruz), 
5) systematic entomology (Berkeley, Davis an^ Rivetside)* The 
remcdnlng $300 ,000 has been allocated to campus^^s for undergraduate 
instructional improvement projects administered by the campuses. 

The State*s.Special Fund ($1 million) emphasi^cna the following cate 
gorles of programs in 1973-74 and again in 1&74-75; 1) evaluation of 
the qualify and effectiveness otteaclilng, md related progtams for 



impirovement of teacW^gi 2) Summer instructional grants for the 
improvement of cmjrses, cm^rfcula andinstructionj 3) seminars op 
other types of special courses for entering students, ijothlreshmaa 
and transfers with advanced stancUng , Xhese projects have been 
evaluated in the reitort Towards BWeilehce in Teaohing. Too 
prepared by an evaluative res^rch team^ under the chatomanship 
|>f JErofessor Jjuaes-je^Stone-ffl^^er t974 ) . ^.^ocond-sach-gepopt^ - - 
is being prepared covering the 74-75 experience . 

A President's Advisory Committed on Instructional Improvements 
Programs was appointed In February 1974 to coordinate the use of 
these various funds and to get effective faculty and student advice 
concerning the University's general efforts in improving undergraduate 
instruction. One of its fuhctionfj is to see tihal ideas are communicated 
from one campus to another and to stlmulate constsmctive interest in 
improving undergraduate education . In this regard , it is building 
a computerized data base which gives faculty access to information . 
about all of the instructional improvement projects which have been 
funded under these various funds. 

It should hh noted, however, that current practices in parceling out 
total resources available for instructional ijdprovement , and the * 
appropriate role of IJnlversity wide oncers aftd committees in this 
process, are matters of great concern at the campus level at the 
present time. Discussions will be undertaken with a view toward 
resolving tills concern. 
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Tii|?oagh the 0ft-QtiBOi generations of C^ttQTniajzSxizmB"^.' 
and their coa^aittaent to acadffic"exc¥Uenc^^eerlsele^^^ ^ 
become pae pf ttie saiaXl Ijaadfttl of the worlU*s prtacipaj.'' 
ceateys* of schplarshti>. Its high s^taading^ia a<5a4^'3ic 
viforld is. something io .whiclP the l&if ©rsity as a whdle, and 
the people of the State, may take pride. Berkeley acknow- 
ledges its responsibility to try to maintain its academic 
standing as it plans for the future. 

It is not possible to specify with any precllion the elements 
that havg„enabled Berkeley to achieve its recognition, or the 
conditions that make a great tiniversity. Its quality and 
character are the intangible products of the interaction 
between particular and unusual talents and a particular icHleu, 
and a particular time, giving rise to a particular iatellec- 
tual clicmte. and a particular^, body of attitudes and standards 
. concerning the advancement of knowledge. __Jheir sustenance and 
perpetuation depends on the continuity of that climate, and 
of the standards and attitudes it comprises, and on its con- 
tini^ing attractiveness to people of like talent antt interest 
downHbc years, ^ 

In the years to come, Berkeley^ cMef responsibility Is to 
ensure that its climate is not stifled, but, is nurtured in 
ways that will provide a iearning environment -that encourages 
this natural, evolutionary process that occurs when faculty 
and students together seek new knowledge. To this end, the 
cmspus -mil continue to strive for the highest standards "bf 
* quality in instruction, research and public service. It is 
expected t^at the faculty will sustain these standards and 
will set tnem for their students. The campus will continue 
to seek the ablest students, both by selection, through 
entrpiice recjuirements, and by positive search. Thus, .Berkeley* 
objective is continuous Intensive develoiaient on the part of 
the faculty, aimed at securing qualitative Ifispjrovemeat in the 
content and process of education at all levels of instruction, 
and at maintaining* its effectiveness as a center of scholar- 
ship. • * 

Berkeley* ^r Um 'can do little directly to ensure tbt 
attainroe ft ol this o jective* It can serve it, however, in 
, chartlE^, the broad etficatlonal directions Berkeley will 
In the vcurs iaasodiat ;^ly ahead, and in enunciating policies 
and prlo itles that will guide Its development and the dls- 
positloa u' Its rp sources. This is the purpose of this 
d^cujsent. 
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It mijght, ta gpj^e soRse, b©. termed a plan. not to plan. It 

Is putpoaefuXly desigsed to keep open ihs pfo^ranHaatlc options 

oX *th© caiapus. ^ 

Berkeley *s prograassatlc structure is coiaprej^ensive, well- 
©stabMshed aod proven. New disciplines de1?©lop slowly out 
of new knowledge,, or through the interaction of existing 
bodies oi knowledge'. Thus it is unlikely that many new 
disciplines will be ©stat?ilshed dajj-^^ng the period tlie Plan 
encompasses, or that the cohiiguration of Berkeley's pro- 
grams will undergo asajor chaagd., ?1!his is not to say that 
all of Berkeley's present programs will continue to exist, 
or to exist in (their current st-ructure. The ongoing process 
of review and !gelf-assess?aent that is an integelil part of 
Berkeley's planning will lead to changes in spine disciplines, 
and to the discontinuation of prog'ratns that fall to sustain 
the rigorous acadeolc standards set by the faculty that ' 
cease to meet an evident educational need. By the same token, 
if it is impossible to make plans for the developaieht of 
knowledge, it is possible to plan the ;pesource flexibility 
required to accoiEEodate it as it occurs. This, also, is an 
integral part of Berkeley's :?lanning. The maintenance of 
fleKibility and adaptability ^ a^ Ihe necessary 'condition of 
program quality, is the capstone -and focal point 6f Berkeley's 
planning process, ^ . , - 

Hence ;i although this document constitutes a strategy for re- 
directing Berkeloy's academi^. efforts in directioiis appro- 
priate to the educational conditions of the latter 1970' s. 
this is lEore a matter of marginal adjustment, through thp 
evolutionary adaption of existing programs, than of the 
creation of new academic units or new fowos of acad^oic 
organization. Berkelej^'s plan therefore avoids radical de- 
partures in favor of a measured, pra^atic adaptation, to 
developing educational trends as these are preceived at this 
time. It continues the policies initiated in 1971-72 of pro- 
gressively expanding gmd restructuring the programs of its 
professional schools and colleges, particularly at under- 
graduate level, with a tries? to providing more career-rei.*ted 
options to students (out without reducing the coverage and 
strength of its arts and science programs). As presently 
projected,- the placned distribution of its enrollment r. spon- 
G-ibilities and teacMag res- urces is detailed b^ School, 
College, disciplinary and academic unit in volumes VI, 

VII, and VIII of the Acad^c Plan. ,These encompass a mod- 
erate shift in 'the emphasis of the campus* educational effort 
between the humanities and social aciences on the one band 
:uad the sciences, techhologies ^ad professions on the other 
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hand. As part of this shift, they provide for the develop- 
ment , atid ea laygesaettt of .recently initiated p rograms in 
uatHrai resource st^sdies, energy studies, "Pacixxc aasiii^" 
economic studies 'aad health science training. In the period 
covered by the plan the foilov^ing roajor' initiatives will ^ 
exert a significant influence on the evolution of Berkeley s 
academic agenda; 

1. Natural Resource Studies; This represents a re-grouping 
and re-structUring of the programs of instruction and re- , 
search o| the former College of Agricultural Sciences and^ 
th^ School ot Forestry within a new College. of Natural He-** 
sources. Xt provides a broad grounding in the scientific 
and professional activities associated with the development 
and management of natural resources. 

2. Energy Studies: This multi-disciplinary graduate group 
major program fonas a programmatic nucleus for thfe develop- . 
meat of coordinated efforts encomjpassiag all aspects of the 
generation and utilization of energy. Its initial thrust is 
in the graduate . area, drawing on all relevant disciplinary 
fields of specialisms, with a future view. toward the natural 
evolveisent of broad-gauge undergraduate programs, 

3. Health Sciences: This series of experimental programs 
is designed toi (a) utilize Berkeley's scientific faculties 
on behalf cf health science training, (b) emphasize those- 
areas of primary care for which training is presently In- 

* adequate, and (c) do this in cooperation t^ith local c<Knaunity 
health care institutions, obviating the need to construct 
such facilities on campus. 

4. Law and Society; This is a new interdisciplinary-based 
group program designed to replace the former programs in 
criminology with a more scholarly ajad professional explora- 
tion of issues in the theory and practice of jurisprudence 
and criminal Jus^tlce* 

Public Health This is a new undergraduat** wajor In 
Pat lie Health planned for initiation in 1975-76 to combine 
a br-sad groundlns in behavioral science with a structured 
introduction to thl* Issues and requirements of thit* field. 

I * 

These several initiatives are being .pursued within tne f rams- 
sorfe of Berkeley's Kore pervasive efforts to st^rengtben . 
undergraduate education, and to improve its graduate process 
In all 'fields. Like those of other major universities, the 
quality of Berkeley's undergraduate programs ^s^s been a 
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aiatter of debate i<ir upwards of a decade. ,Cri'tic$^ ^<ise 
' coiicern has been for the totality of the v.ndergraduate • • 
-experXtShce, have-g^nefOTF cmrged that the; subiect^t^er" 
Structure and orientation of Berkeles^.'s i^rograms r.ender 
them unresponsive to educationa^^^ issues of broj^d connotation;, 
arid Inhospitable to .innovations in the modes of instruction. 
Since evidence indicated that, the preponderant raajordLty . oi 
. Berkeley's students are satisfied with these programs,, this 
may be a aJtslnterpreta^ion of -their nature and purpose. 

Becauie, of tlieir ^assi^tfiat^ott with lts,^r^duate pi^ogranis. 
Berkeley's. undergraduate programs demand a high degree of, 
a^adejjfic coinraifcment from students, .and appreqi^e Indepen- 
dence, and initiative in -the pursuit of their |tcademic objec- 
. tives. Thus, a,ItbQugh t^ey are well suited to' the neMs of 
students whose academic .Objectives are clear, or who plan 
to go on -to' graduate work, they roay accord less well with 
the needs of students whos% afeademic ob4ectlves ^re uncertain, 
oj* who are .Peeking a general education^ 

In recognition of this probletii, the campus Is instituting 
several changes aimed at Improving tJje, experience of those 
undergraduates who do not intend to, further their education 
beyond the baccalaureate degree, some cases thpse in- 
' vol ve appi-eciable modification requ^emehts, but without 
diminution of the standards of academic achievemedt demanded 
of students that are Important to the quality of campus - • * 
progiE'atas. f. 

Several components of this effort iiicludes " 

1. The deve.lopraent "of new major programs is being encoura^gted 
throughout* the cajspus. Those cei^tered m the professional 
schools will combine, a broad 'Visuadilng in the arts and sci- 
ences wiifh a structured introduction to profe.ssional activity. 
Those centered in the arts and science progr^'os will cqrabine 
dl«3clpHn?£ry studies with appropriate work ejtperience tiad/or 

field studie.«5 , . 

» - > ■ • • . 

2. The lAtroduetion {or re-lii*.rod^ion) of undergraduate ■ ' 
pfograms is h^Aw, stimulated* ik tho^«* professiohal schools 
whose present roisslon.is exclusively gradfuate. In feoase* 
iRstasnes.. tbeso vilX be ^ervi<re or- elective offerings. In^ 
others' they will be types of professional undergraduatt? 
ma^or programs., Sljntlarly. those professional scrfools and 
coli^^ges no^ of fering undergraduate? programs are ImAjng urged 
.to develop coursfea and prograiss deKigned specifically for * , 
non-specdalist students. 
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3, The ^develppweni of undergraduate progratBs in association 
with g^raduate group programs is also being encouraged*. - The 
<?urricula of such ^programs will ori'ginage for the work of 
^ the^ group and will empliasise the integrative aspect's of its 
interdisci'^linary approachej^.i 

To s Implement this ^effort , and to me6t the problem of in- 
adequate pre-University preparation, a preparatory (or thres- 
hold) summei;. term of eight weeks wi,ll be initiated (as re- 
sourc^a^ permit) to provide* freshman and transfer students who 
haVe been newly admitted *in the immediately ensuing Tall term 
with an opportunity: (i) to take siuch prfeparatbry cotirse 

• «rork as may be nfecessa^y to prepare them for j^egu'iar degree 
studies *( for jStudents with Wademic deficiencies thi^would 
ihclude rectuiped remedial, courses, e»g^, Subject A an^v^ 

^major prerequjtsites) , (id) to receive intensive advising a^d 
orientation aimed at assisting them to clarify their academic 
objectives (this should be organized in * cluster' format under 
the mentorship of appropriate mjsmbers of the regular faculty), 
and (ill) to begin the4:r regular courses under optimal coii- 
ditlpns* 

«- 

Berkeley *-s plan is also designed to facilitate the expansion 
of the present program of student / clt^stering* in the regular 
term whereby hew students are placed under the mentorship of 
appropriate regular faculty members with a view to assisting 
them to maximize their educational opportunities at Berkeley. 

In contrast to the conflic|;ing views .that are voiced, concern- 
ing the quality of undergraduate education at Berkeley, th|re 
is ;»?idespread acknowledgement that BeiKkeley*s graduate pro- 
grams are effective. Their subject matter is constantly Bew 
and changing. Theij; requi%rements j^re irigorous. Their form 
of organi?:i^tion and tljjeir pedagqgibal procedures offer 
appreciable flexibility to students in, following current 
lines of inquiry or professional .interest both within and. 
across established fields. They 'are thus the most dynamic 
and adaptive components of Berkeley's instructional effort .^^ 

Because of their dynamism and contemporaneity, they perform 
Jjso important educational function's: ' (a) ^They provide the 
society with a continuous flow of professi6nal manpoweor 
attuned to the evolutionary current^ in their field of pro- 
ficiency, antil equipped to play a strategic and progressive 
role in its development* (b) Because they occupy the sector 
of .intellectual activity in which research And teaching 
merge, they ^constitute the initial forum in which scholarly 
findings and conclusions are subjected to the discipline of 
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pedagogical presejatatioa, and lieno© they provide a vehioie 
%;her©l3y uudergrraduate curricula at Ber-kel©>» .ami elsmvhor©, 
, are tipdated pi?o|r-resslvel.v in accgrdancie with the results oi" 
ongoing scholarship. ' • . * 

y . Y©t under present ecoaomic conditions it is clearly important 
that graduate students be able to p.^ooeed vespeditiously to 
their degree objectives and that degree progriaps he sjtruotured 
in such a way as to protect their career prospects* Substantial 
progress has been made during tiie past five years in increas- 
ing student persistence and in shortening the time to the . ^ 
degree in laost programs by more rigorous selection and in- . 
progress screening, of students and by re-structuring of 
requirements, . .The plan contemplates that these efforts will 
be continued. It also proposes that doctoral programs be 
modified to accommodate a Master's degree as a prerequisite 
for advancejnent to candidacy in order to reinforce screening 
procedures and to provide a marketable measure of academic 
attainment for stndenta terminating at that stage, 

tn contradistinction to the developing campu-ses, Berkeley's 
crit'ical areas of concern are of 'a bro.ad, general nature 
affecting the campus as a \vhole and affecting one depart- 
ment as they affect the next. They stem from the age of the 
campus, the rapid, ujicSntrolled expansion ox the forties and 
sixties, and excessive student demand that continues at all 
levels of admission, and the fixed state of the campus ' budget . 

They inainly involve; (a) a slow-er than normal rate of turn- 
over in regular faculty ranks, (bXan imbalance between the 
distribution of student enrollments and the distribution of 
faculty resources, (c) a high proportion ^of departments 
of greatest distinction affected by the contracting Ph,D. 
market, (d) a high proportion of regular faculty in the 50 
to 60 age range, and (e) an inability to add. new resources 
when faculty emphases change or when student enrollments 
shift . ' 

Thus, Berkeley's 1974 plan enunciates policies that have 
been framed with a view toward meeting the nee^ for both 
continuity and adaptability at all levels, taking account .of 
the unique problems that confront the campus. They are the 
basis of ' Berkeley • s plan not to plan, bu.t to keep open the 
programmatic options of the campus. Tjie specific operating 
■ pallcies designed to meet these objectives include: the 
Faculty Renewal Plan (with its necessary component, the 
Faculty Budget Plan), Enrollment Planning, Program Review, 
and. Space Planning, , i 
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:gac\utty -Rt>nowali Plan 

ii ~i I n >'T>iiri i-»(>-iiiiriTi t-'iTiiii fiiir>-> Ti-r iii|TH I i^miti W mnt N.riii 

when It \ms dovoiopcd, B^rkt^le^i^'s av^&mge i^mu'^? pix^poi^tion 
was only txbovit flf fcimt to t\v<>ut>y ^*^tUxmn\ts ji^i^ y^ai^ 
tox* thfe i^ntli^^ campus pi\^jo\?tM toi'^ tlve ^n^utujg 
yimy poi^lpd; tiunuwoi* Nx^a^^t dt>clluiivg in tlit^ slower tM^ 
pl^ymmt m^vtx^t; xixx^ j^mpWB tlo^xAblllty had bt^oa vmuaHy . 
eliinlnatea by a i^eductioa .t>f 110 FTS positions in Bei^kt^loy*^ 
fav-uity hudg^et (alti^ost 40f^ v^l ii^ uucoMntlt^d faculty rb- 
^souvc^st at that timc^). 

r * 

The adaptability of Bbi^keloy^s pi\^grains is dop^adoat on tho 
coatinuing, vitality x>f it^ laddm^ faoulty. It wa^ ^tht^reforG 
imp^ro^tlvo to ioxnuilato a plan that would oaablo the cMnpu^s 
to insaro that now appointments in regular x^anks not oxc<?<^d 
tho nimbt^X' oJ sopa4^ations Xvom thoso ranks down tho yeai^s-^- 
ift othi?r words, a plan that would t^tJ^et tho nmximum turnover 
in laddor ranks while holding Berkelt^y^s faculty resources 
ia a steadi^ state* - 

Berkeley *s faeulty renewal plan insures the aohieve\iieat of 
this objeetive* It enables the canipus to proj^ect target /"^^ 
figures for new rtagular rank appointments— for both a^ils-^ 
taut professors a^i entry level, and associate and ifuH pro-' 
fessors at tenure level— (a) Mthout changing, its historic 
policy of .px^omoting to tenure ranks all non-teiuired appoin- 
tees who perform to Bex*keley standards in teachings research 
and public service, and (b) without addi^ig to its aggregate 
faculty resource commitments down the years* It thus regu** 
latesSthe dynamics of Berkeley's academic personnel system 
(inclading its aije and rank distribntion) in order to permit 
the <^ontin\iing addition of new young ladder faculty^ and 
the reallocation of faculty resource's in accox^dance with 
px^ogrammatic goals — but without changing its natux'e and 
values * 

Enrollment Planning 

The uncontrolled expansion of the 1960^ s created appreciable 
discrepancies in the distribution of departmental enrol^lment 
responsibilities, thus impairing the educational effectiveness 
of many ,jxcademic units* In response to this condition, the 
Revised Academic Plan, 1969-75, recommended a policy of control- 
ling admission 'to the Schools, Colleges and disciplines in 
order to obtain an optimal balance between stu<jent enroll- 
ments and facultj^ talents, and hence to impx'^ove teat^iing 
conditions ♦ ' ' ^ * ^ ^ 
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sutxie^s. but hm pi*ogi*ess^^ mi^^ %imU> tMu h^m plm^ 
tt^d, oiiug to e.otitiftubiig fehlitQ ift siud^t^demMid that l\mo 
taiiiplleMM the pwie^^s of iftci^casiftg diu^ollmeftts in under- 
ut^lt^fed i^xms in oMef to dee^eaa^ diii^ollwfents iii ovei^-^ 
e?ctM\dsd rr^as. A p3?op6i* b^lm\Ci| iu gtudeiit ^M^oHinfeuts 
hm ttifeir©foi*<^ Mil to bo ^tthifeVSd. 



The wm^' of ovvi^oliw^^t balance gooa besroud the preblehvs 
Of di^vi^ibutiou ^loug tho VaivioUS dr^cipliiV^gg. It klso 
<3J?^tmiidfe (a) to thfe distribution between ttife ^i^e of th^ 
undergraduate population and the sifee 6f the graduate pop- 
ulation, and Cb) within thin latter body> to the Mber of 
Wiaster-level students as opposed to the numbei* of dootosal 
students, 3in&e faculty i^equii^enients differ among the various 
levels of students. ^*he piiiture is further tomplieated at 
Berkeley because of the l^i^ge numbof' i)i aeademlc and pro- 
fessional schools and colleges that offer, Xvithin the isaiiie 
department, cui^ricuia leading to a professional degree, 
alongside programs structur^id towai'd the aehieyement of an 
acad'em,ic degree* 

Given Berkeley's Responsibilities as a^ center of scholarship, 
it is essential for the longer-run that each of Its graduate 
programs enroll the number of students of requisite (Quality 
that is optimal in light of its capabilities and the require- 
ments of the are^^^Df study* tJraduate targets \vill therefore 
be ^reconsidered in detail in the course of a further in- 
depth review of proga^am goals and capacities that is Sched- 
uled for the ensuing planrflhg cycle* In this process ^ the 
issue of faculty Utlli^aatrOn x^ill be balances against Such ^ 
Considerations as the caliber of^ student demand and program 
standards ♦ 

At the undergraduate level, Berkeley is concerned with its 
responsibility to provide access to all qualified f reslimen 
while leaving open enough spaces, at the junior level for 
those students who wish to transfer to Berkeley after two 
years of lower division work elsewliere. Analysis of enroll-- 
ment policies in this area has led to a r^edUctlon of lower 
division enrollments in order to Improve ,the quality of 
lower division studies at Berkeley based on the considera->- 
tions (a) that fresliman students tend uniformly to seek en- 
rollment in a narrow range of courses in the basic disciplines 
(b) that at recent levels of frfesliman intake, enrollment de- 
mand ha^ exceeded the capacS^ty of these courses by^ an appre- 
ciable amount > •and (c) that the consequences have been a 
dilution of the quality of instruction owing to overcrowding 
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Mid uud^fBtaf fliVg, and a dislxioaiioft oJ: the study pi*ogi*ams 
of uunmyous etudeufcs owiug feo iUdir luabllifey iid take eudh 
eour^es in pi^dp^i^ gequeiitts* Presmit policy ddiaa at lt))iig- 
i*un itnv^t division popuiatioti of just nndfei* 6^800 in gmiBiHil 
canipUel pfogims and an uppef division population of aboUt 

this policy has aBi^lsted the cairipus in ffleeting itB aiiama- 
tive action i*esponsibilitl^s by pl'oviding gresati§i^ access to 
the tiniVe^sit^ foX' thorn junloi*^ whose bducatidnal di* econ- 
omic disadvantages haVe obliged thkn to begin their highei" 
education at k two-^year college* 

Program Review 

In order to accomplish Berkeley's acadeftii^^ objectives, the* 
academic units rnUst continuously update their educatiohal 
prograins, pursue new dii*ections in inquii*y and leai^nlng, 
and initiate new forms of academic reorgrnli^sation as may be 
necessary to facilitate such developmeiits* IHii^ i*ie(iulres a 
continuing process of critical evaluation both of the cainpus 
and of its academic components. Tradijiionally , at i3erkeiey, 
this lattei^ function has been vest^^lCn tht? faculty Uhdei' 
authorissatioh of the Standing Order of The lElegeitLts. Uecog- 
nltion of this has led a number of committees of the Academic 
Senate to Undertake, as a foxWal charge, the respoUsbiiity 
to review established, as well as newly pl'oposed, courses, 
graduate degree programs^ educational policy and academic 
plans,* The administration and students arfe now also ifw 
volved in this .process. Students sit on most niajpr review ^ 
agencies of the Senate, as well as the major administr^itlve , 
review committees • The role of the Berkeley administx*atio;ti 
in review process ^is mainly coordinative* 

Recent reviews have resulted in the following changes: ^ 

— a consoridation arid reorganization of the program 

in Computer Sciences through the merger of two over- 
• f lapping departments J 

— th^ disestablisliment of the Departments of Design 
and of Demor^raphy; 

— the establishment of a College of Natural Resources; . 

— the Implementation of a number of experimental 'pro- 
grams in health sciences aimed at serving the grow- 
ing population of pre-medical stndents not accepted 
to medical schools each yOar, and at filling impor-' 
tant gaps in* contemporary health science training at 
both prof essional and prd-pi^of essional levels; 

— the initiation of studies aimed , at sharpening and 
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■ Applied J^uMaal St5i0n(«.0. 

tl^^rkel^y is him aHmi and lRr(jei5t nf fehe bright general 
oainijua^^ o'f ilie Unlvei'^illy, More liimn M% rtf its uif>abXF» 
gQuai'o IdobRgg about llfty y^ax's «ld ui* Mms T!m«, 
it Ima fimny Bp Am problems unique fed the syaDsm, The 
iHipid grow fell ol the 1000" 8 and dleBrepafi«34r5f» ;ln depcli'limsntal 
'gpacB tts8 igninaiits , Imve l»§en exatserbafcad by tfte fa«k thai; 
new bulidlngs are neeissgarlly tuiiTi§t;rum;fid the x'squXre- 
wenfcs Di^pai'iiuular units oi' fl§ia&. As r yt)n§eciu©nct6,, 
slfcuaUon ot um'imu iiialdl8l5i'ibutd«n pyaaonlKly §Ki8lj8, 
bui'iftg biiQ ensiling planning oyole, Uw oampuK will attsmpt 
feo develfjp plans and polloles designed to satnire a paal- 
loeatlon and 3?evliialigation In fehe use of §paue bo «ngui?o 
» that adadeiirle devdlapiiienl.g defcei'ifllnfid in -atjeoi'dtinfla with 
a|.adeiiiie pi'lorltieg, ai'o not Impeded by epatss vmbriuiikmn, 

A Sfeadd-guppoi^tisd Univerell-y inuat be reBponslve to Urn 
[dynamics of changing societal c'U'ouinsbancoB and ho the? 
feducationai need^ arising therefrom, It; nmel aleo pi'©0§i*vfi 
a capabllifcy for ro-dii'dctlng ltd effoi'iSB in now dli'eoliiona., 
and fox* .maintaining its viability, pai*tiGulai'ly duidrtg tifnofi 
<aL-6^noinic sii'QSi3. 'f he' developmen t of plane and planning 
pi'oceaeos, and the ostablishfimnt of linkageo between plane 
and opei'ating policies such as those just eitod &vo In tended 
to acliieve this objective. Togothei' thoy are intended 'to 
sustain ^and roaffirtn the basic pi'inciples to which Qet'koloy 
is coJiimitted, 

It must be strosdeid, howovdi*, thixk bho Acaddfnle Plm doau*- 
mont in which thoy ar0 dotaildd ^opyoecnibfj liho ot£ovb& o£ 
the Borkdioy adminidti^ailon la wribiiiK a timb dniib of an 
acadi^niic plan to guldo tl\& campus over the noxti £ow years* 
It has not iTndo^gone any iornial irdviow by tho faculty, tho 
Senate, the sfcudoiits*, or tho ASUCU On a campus o;C this 6im 
and oi this complexity, it Ib iwpossiblo to dovolop a compro- 
honsive documont, subject it to thoyough roviow by tho 
faculty and studonts, rasolvo isBUO;^^ and rovieo it to ro« , 
llect a unified posi^tion, within a period of loae than one 
yoar* In all likelihood, this process will rociuira oevoral 
years, as the submission oi this document clearly marks tho 
initiation rather than the culmlbation oi the current plan- 
ning, and review cycle* 'However, the document, whonovor it 
is completed, will be widely circulated^ and only then will 
it become our opeiiAting document. 



fhin Hmt ^tixit in infcend«4 fco mvm m a tool, fiov fcfte 
ftonmil fcafcifjo xmrnrnti fco »tlmu;l«.fce aimmulm within ' 

At mn,y wpU foe fchjtf: fciw pummt ilommmt will too ?e~ 
vUml drawUeuJly, now«y»J% g^e conlident in vespect to 
ft xmii^siv (it t\w vrXu«i .l«Jgmeribs Bfcnfced in fchis ;£ii*et a^uft 
m %\mv v^pvmfmi tha .ludgmanfce this mjupws, , 

Uimilmly, wff ^xf/SRt that flomti of tMm ju40nenfcs whi»h hftV.t# 
hiifcoytfsaxiy Hwmmitn^ fch» thinking «l the car/jpus v/lll he 
ff|odill«d f>P f hanged l;h« VAlue» of fneuity ftnd students 
fsoni;lnu« fco miUmt m& ejmnglng^nttitufileR of out? jsoeictty, j 

Thin firHfc «yt?3fi qI tht? Unlwoity planning X'j'pees© is as©-', 
fuX io fcho {3n»npn« in two re«p©otsj (t) m a fuennf? of »tim-, 
irXfttlne oj^ehanffo of idsaw broadly among faciatiy, .^fcudenfcs, , 
and the adminlfltra felon a« to Berkoley's mission and ohjoci- , 
lvft« and (11) aa a jrieane of foymulatlnfi? a v^minv, Xopmwl \ 
and oontinuouH pvomm for rfiviowing eanjpufi plane and 
roodifittafcionfl fco tho«o plane. 
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. tntTqdtiction . _ 

"this aeaaemic plan tor tbe Vniversity of California, • 
Bavts is a revision of the plan mhmiited to the Hegeats 
in 1972. , Its purpoBe is to auR]Emairiiz;e the academic db^ec- 
tivea of the Davi^ Cmpusp to explain presettt piaas for 
achieving. tli0so objectives, and to establish guideline© 
for^ future cmpm development • It is the result of a. 
planning^'prooess ihat has involved faculty, students, \ 
fetaff , and admlkistration. 



General Goale 

fhe primary objective of the Davis Caia^us is to achieve 
distinction in the time-honored functions of a university-- 
the pursuit of truth and fundamental knojy ledge, the education 
of BtudQnts in the arts and science3 and in the professions, 
the dissemination of new knowledge, the encouragement of 
inteilectual and aesthetic excellence, and service to tha 
cltlzem of the State and the nation* The campus is 
committed to a planning phllpeophy that will encourage 
openness, responsiveness, and orderliness in the face of 
constant pressures for change • The campus intends to main- 
tain a jteasonable balance in its educational programs even 
as it enters a new stage of institutional ^deY^iojpment 
marked by alower growth and stabill^sation. Strength in 
misBion-oriented activitieB will continue to be matched hy 
strength in the fundamental disciplinea* Excellent 
g^^aduate and .professional programs j^J^ll be linked to strong 
unclergraduate offerings. The catopus academic. plan is 
ba^ed on the fundamental assumption that academic programs 
at all levels of the Unlversity-»-^adugite, undergraduate, 
and professional— reinforce and strengthen each other. 

The campus is cojs^itted to the encouragement of learjning, 
to the dev^Jlppmeni of the capacity for independent study^ 
and to the /[creation of an, environment that will enhance 
the inteilecttia:! and personal development of its studeats.. 
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CaiBpus OrfiWdiitntlon and Structure • 

The cippu^ is organized into sl?t colleges autf schools— the 
Gollege of Agricultural and Bnvirpnraentai Sciences j the 
College ot Letters and Science, the doilege o| Engineering, 
the Schdoi of Vieterihafy Jledicine, the School of ISedicine, 
and the School ofVLa»— and four divisions— the Graduate 
Division, the Division "of Extended .Iiestrning, the Division 
of Biological .Sci^bces, .and the Division of Environmental 
Studies--each. of wmch is headed by a De^n, Ther^ are. 
9& academic departmfents or .^^uivalent units. The. Bavis 
Division of the Academic Sen?,te faa§ delegated ^thority 
ovor educational policy Itnd the BSuapuswide, administration 
has delegated authbri\ty over the budget. . * ^ 

^ ■ . . .-^ 

Campus Cfaaraet^ristice * 

The Davis Campus is located in 
15 miles west of Sacramento. 



the Centjcal Galley about 
£t includes 3,700. acres of 
land. Hot the least of its attractions is its environment,* 
whiah.is a composite of several qualities: The design 
of the campus conveys an open J uncrowded feeling. There > 
are fertile, productive orchards and fie^tds nearby. 
The email town atmosphere obviously offers a desirable 
alternative to the urban culture from wSSich most of the 
students come, the style of the cpnjpus is correspondingly 
oi^en, accessible, .and friendly. 'Approximately 90 per cent 
of \the students live on campus ot within the City of 
Dav\s. Only a sMli" percentage aire coaacauters. Because 
th#^ Students identify strongly with the .campus, this 
produ^ a substantial ae^ed for welinorgsinized recreatipnal , 
2?esideniti2l , and cultural prograiss on campus. 

Planning for Steady»State Earollmeat 

Intthe next Sive, to. ten y^ars, perhaps* the most difficult 
planning' prc^iem at Da\1s* will be to anticipate th^ . 
problems 6f steady-state enroilment and adjust to an era 
of -little or no^iiwth. The general caisp^s Mil ^ach 
its planned undergraduate enrollment ceilings by 107S-74; 
and the graduate and health science enafollment© will oe 
at maximum by the middle of the 19gps. The main problems 
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?ire how to plan for program and budget fle?dLI>il.it5r, bow 
" to provi.de £or ^internal reallocation of resources In 
the face , of , Jixed total enroiiraents on the campus h\xt 
8hifti?ng enrollments specific progranis, an4 how to 
sustain the intellectual; vitality of the faculty when 
new faculty positions are no longer generated l>y grotsTth, 

, After M>re than a decade of rapid ejcpansion, a shaip * » 
change in planning assumptions, though •imavq.ldable, will 
not he autoiaatic;- it must b© achieved tlirough „car^i|ul ^ 
4nd thorough consultatidn with the faculty to insure 
that ha|^ priori Jy decisions are isade <Jfft the basis of 
sou!^d academic values and' appropriate information . , Such 
.a procedure is being developed. * ' • j . * 

r 

Each Dean will znaintaia. a pool ^'Of tempora^ry acadecdLU 
positions aijd suppoi-t to respond' to ghort-term'va,riatipns. 
larger than can be accorEtijodated stalely by departi^nts* 
the Chanceiior wlil mainitain a resource pc>ol of academic 
poslitiijns (resulting, frpm deaths aad retixements each 
year), support funds, and phyilcal space, {not ydt pe!raanentiy 
allocated) for raafeing pe:OTaaent additions 'to fi?isting . 
prograias ©i* for initiating new^ pfograing w.lthin the 
context of the»Acad^ic Plan- \i . * #' • . 

As presently planned, thV enrol kment atBavi? in^ 1S83-84 
»fiXi be 17,80^ students, .incluaing 12.100 uadergraauat.es, 
3,5,00 graduates, and 2,200 students in the jsealth sciences. 
Lower division students are ej?pected to cp?jiprise 35 per cent 
of undergraduate enroilir.9nt aad«up|>er division stueents 
6S per cent, * ■ ' , • , • / • 

\" ■' :. ■/ - 

The- caflipas plans to maintain a growth r%te«of b.e^ween 
600 and 1,000 studenta per year until if7S-70'. this 
rate of growth wlli he redded to apprpjtiiaately 200 
students per year beginatng in 1876-77/ after un^iergraduate 
enroilments i-watlii ' planned iaai£iiau» laveil^.. "^o* tiie 
rest of the deca^le, enrollments ^ill, increase only at the 
graduate level and in the health sciences.. ^By 1983-84 
graduate enrollment .is expected to. fee ' app*rbxisjateiy 
22 Pfir cent of the geaigral campus total. 
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Tha Davis -Caflxpus platks to offer eomplete7 Ml^h quality 
undergraduate teach jllag programs in wll o£ the commpnly 
recognised' core Instructional areas in the humanities , 
artSt sotfia^ j^dlences^ and natup.! sciences • ' In\ 
addition, the Davis Campus pXans\to continue and Improve 
its speciali2:ed teaching programs itk agricultural and 
environinental •sciehces* Davis 1§l the major agricultural 
campus of the University, its Cd-Hege of Agricultui^l 
and^JBtivlirfonmental Sciences is one of tb^ leading, co^eges 
of itSvHlndr in the world. While Having* systematically 
to^arU n^Murlty as a jEjeneral casspus, Davis Intends to 
rem^fi the fiajor^ center California for university 
level t^^aching and research Ui tl^e agricultural and 
^0vironw^^ntal sciences. . ' . 

The ca^puB* pla^s to*tncrease Its ef forts, to accommodate 
students who intends to pursue a rigorous liberal arts 
education in which vocational or career goals ar^ secondary 
to general education objectives. Such an education can 
be* in the beat sense, both intellectually demanding and 
personally enriching, in an era of renewed student interest 
In %'ocational or pre-prof^ssional education , plans for^ 
general education on the Davis canjpus will be n^urturedl* * 

3!he cMpus must also develop new methods of meeting 'the 
,n€^#^ds of pte-prof^ssional students in the health aciences . 
%nd the pre-iaw field^s. The Advising Services program, 
includilag he0>i^ sciences- and pre-:law^p<dvising, provides 
special couiiselling for pre-professional students* The 
Worfe-tearpf Program as.^ists all ^interested students in 
pbtxinln^^ pra^ttcal educational experiences fe.g,. , 
internEhip?^) out5>ide the classroom and In explorXtjg career 
opportunities* It will expand as necessary jio serve, the 
needs of httudr^iits seeking .eKperieptlal lel^ing* 

Graduate £ducgition * 

Grad?iate education and the scholarship iundamental to 
RTatduat*- teaching are prli^^arily \^'hat distln^ilshes the ^ 



♦ , - ■ ■• • . . * - 

♦ .. '• » » , • ^ • « 

yniiersii^ from pt|ier segmeo'ts ,of post^econdary education. 
tUe Davis Campus plans-to Maintain and stfeagihen its 
gyadufCt©' prcgiranjsi, .aj'ot^ only for th^ sake of baiance and 
,iciiversltjt» - but 'aipo because tbey are, basic to the very 
,MeSMt±m/of a.uBlvereity/ Evaluating -estabiishe.^ Bh.B* 
pxos^mB, allgcatlisg resources for graduate' instruction 
and re,38arcb, developing new* il«xibiiity in graduate • 
ffurri^ula will be matters of. the higbest priority on the* r". 
Bavis CaRipus: jecaltse the addition <of facuXty and other , 
reSburces will be llinitfed for the indefinite future, 
not all , academic drsoipllnes a|id professional .'curriciaa 
canfbe expected to develop fu^ly. The 'objective of campus 
planning is to def ine those program aad areas of emphasife 
in j?hich high quality now exists or can be attained/ and 

tov assure tbeir continued . development 

, j>- . • , ; ^ 

* * . ' . ■ ♦ * , . 1 " -ij) 

The. Davis Caitopus already , has* great stirength in facu^y 
and facilities in th.e. biolpgical and agrlculturail sciences 
and Is rapidly developipl; strength in the health sciences. 
Ife blc^logy and' its appllca^tions to, agriculture, medicine, ' 
and vefc^rinarji me'diclhe,* the goal of the. campus is 'to 
achieve' a complete range o£ ^3?aduate programs; in. e£y;h 
program all major fields of sp^cdaliaatlon- will be " 
*4eye;ibped. ^ Ifew doctoral, programs in, itoamnoiogy and. in 
apiroal behavior are now being planned and will be develop6'd.' 



While there wj;ll be -greater.lb^eaiith of graduate,, programs . . 
in blold^,than in.othejt* fields pavls, ih^^cmpvi^s plans 
tp obatinu^ iia. doctoral ^progjraais i&Jthe 'dlsi^plihes 
asd 'specialties that 'are essential t^^ n. ge^^ral eampiis. ^ 
The erophaliis will be ^ on" quality , in s^ll asp^ct^ of graduate 
education, in botitflai^'e &nd jsmall prog^jams, \ln the 
future^ the Davis fi^ampus will' develop new graduate, special ti 
in. the, physical; sciences ^ fl5athema4;ics, humanitifs, and 
social sciencesT in '.which ijigh . Quality c^n reaH^ . 
be attained, wbich will sii^pl^e^t ojfher offerings on 
this. campus, and wKich wi^l compleraeni; programs on other ^ 
ciufipu^es . New resoui^ces generated by. growth at the • 
;grad\»ate level through 1S83~84 will "perinit the Davis 
Campus to support, these developments. \ t ^ - 



fhete are* four professional Schools at; Davis: Veterinary 
Medicine, iT^dicine, hm^ and Engineering. The School 
.ot..VetiBrinaty Medicine, ^he oluest aA* most renowned of 

0) ix professional programs, will escpand its class ^iae 
to 128 if Veterinary. Medioin© XTnlt XI is coinpleted. by 
19.7T. The entering class in tiie School of Medicine will 
a$so be 128 by 1977 if Medical Sciences 0ait I is finished 
on schedule scad the necessary ciipical facilities are 
provided; the Medical. School will continue to build strength 
in its primary care programs. The School of Law, alieady 

a* roaxifijura class size/ will round out its faculty and 
teaching program wlj^gi particular "emphasis -on the develop- 
i^Ont of sEciall ^rbup and individualized instruction, the 
College of-^ngia^ering, now nearing plaiitted enrollment 
ceilings at th^ undergraduate level , will emphasize the 
development ^i;/its gradiiate programs. 

1 * , / , • 

The general planning goal for professional education on 
the Davis Campus is to assure that each program offers 
high quality professional' instruction that meet^ 'the needs 
of students and the State of California. Our expecta- 
tion is that each professional program will continue to 
develop in the future, as in the past, largely accordihg 
to plan. The campus expects to develop additional programs 
in the health sciences, "particularly in the allied 
health fields. A proposed School of Administration will 

1) 6 established after 1976. . - ' ' 

' ^- . , t* ■ 

Scholarship and Research * 

Scholai ship,, the process of learning or acquiring knowledge 
bf systematic study,- is a primary goal of the Davis 
Campus. Independent scholar^jpursuing their own research 
at the d^partrtental level* glosely associated with the 
insttflctional pro^atrv wlll^V^ontinue to be the backbone 
of research in the basic dtpd^pilnes. Organized rese^ch 
uhits CpRU's) ^1% continue to facilitate advanced 
research, esiiecially in the ac^pHed fields. The largest 
pRU on campus^ is the Davis branch, of the Agricultural 
Esperjlment Station (AES), wliich cjt>nducts both basic and 
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applied research directed toward the management ot natural 
resources^ the.3>roduction, processing ,v and, marJceting of . 
food and fiber, tjfie quality of- life in faitiliies and 
coniinunities, and fne problems otf environmental quality. 
The progr^ of tbe Kearney Foundation of Soil Science 
augments the AES program. Other ORU's at Davis ore: 
'the Crocker Nuclear Laboratory, the Institute. o# Ecology, 
tlje California Primate Research Center; the iBs^tute 
for Governmental Affaii?^!, the Radipbiology .Laboratory, 
and the Food- Protection and Toxicology Center . 

• - ' " ' \ 

The Davis Campus expects, to develop three new ORIT's in . 
the -near future. ^Center for Consumer Research has been 
proposed as* an ORU within the AES, A Plant Growth 
.Laboratory within the AE-S is under consideration. The 
campus is also considering establishment of a local branch 
of the Uhiversitywide Institute of Geophysics and 
Planetary Physics, . , • ' 



' Libraries ' . - 

The Davis Campus is committed ^to the- concept that an 
excellent library is the cornerstone of quality educational 
programs,- both in* teaching and ^research/ jIt "is committed 
also the planning assumption that libr^fy ^evelopmeat - 
^ust b*e based on the needs of academic, programs.,' 



The pavis library is an excellent multiple-purpose collec- 
tion of abou^ one million volumes, designed to serve the 
immediate teaching and research needs of the cainpus. 
For historical reasons, itfe holdings -are particularly 
strong in the .agricultural and biological^ sciences. 
Smaller but generally good collections have been developed 
in the hjimanities and arts, social sciences, physical 
sciences, m.atbematics , and engineering. Reliance/ is placed 
on the libraries at Beckeley and 0CLA and other lArge 
research libraries for little used materials in fields 
not emphasized at Davis. 



Library plans call for continued expansion as campus 
academic programs expand. The campus is, however* vitally 
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interested in regional library planning and has entered 
actively into such, planning with the Berkeley and Santa 
Cruz Campuses. We look forward to the development of a 
inutually acceptable regional plan serving the needs pt all 
the northern campuses and which A^ould perhaps include 
Stanford University and certain northern campuses of the 
California State University and College System. Informal 
discussions of meins of cooperation have been initiated 
with California State University >. Chico, ^California State 
University, Sacramento / and the University of the 
Pafcific. 



Special Campus Concerns 

~^i*nce 19fed, the Dairis Campus has developed largely accord- ^ 
in^,tO;i>aan and has become a diversified, general campus. 
As >it' approachei^- planned maturity, the campus has the 
foliov^ing special planning concerns: . 

. • tl ) Concentration of Students In the Biological Sciences 

. ~ ' - .. - . 

v%^. ^ ^ The pavls* Campus has great strength in the 
X Biological Sciences and plans to maintain this 

strength* For the past several years, however, 
. more and more students have chosen to study 

bioxogy— -l?hii^-liae~produeed, especially at the 

undergraduate level, urgent problems of overly 
large classes, heavy academic advising: loads, 
and shortafge of space. Therefore, the campus 
intends to stabilize enrollments in the Biological 
Sciences at approximately the levels of 1974-75, 
This is necessary to preserve the iDalance among 
th,^ various fields and disciplines and to prevent 
pvetcoricentration of students in the Biologi^cal ^ 
Scli^nde^* In the future, the Davis Cajmpus projects 
a smaii' ^decline in undergraduate enrollments 
in bio^logy; a .m6:dest growth at the graduate*/ ^ 
level if expected; The\ shift, though relatively 
small, Itake^ on corisidetable importance in 
terms o$ the future balance of the campus. 
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(2) Proposed School ot Admiriistration 

The Davis Campus academic plan anticipates 
• the establishment of a School of Administration 
sometime after 1976% This is, frpm the canipus 
viewpoint, a crucial proposal. Once established 
the school ivould briiig to fruition longxheld 
plans for such a professional program a^ Davis. 
The proposed school would offer a core program 
in administration in the first year and would 
encourage specialization ,in the second year> Tt 
would serve the needs of a ^consl'defable number 
of students in the Sacramento area and would add 
additional scope and balance to our professional 
offerings at Davis.' While the proposed school 
remains temporarily on the drawing boards, 
^ plans are proceeding for a ^graduate^ group in 
administration whiciT would offer a/masters 
program. In the^ meantime, cooperation with the 
Riverside Campus' will contlpueV through the 
Division of Extended Learriing, by which the 
Riverside Masters' degree is made available to 
part-time students at Davis, 

(3) Health Sciences 

Complex problems, must be solved to assure the 
future development of the Health Sciences at 
Davis. Both the School of Veterinary Medicine 
and the School of Medicine will require new 
teaching and research facilities if they are 
to increase classs size as planned. Improved 
cllnicai research and patient care facilities 
must be provided at the Sacraflfientp Medical 
Center. The recruitment of first-rate faculty 
, must continue If high academic standards are. 
to be .maintained and programmatic maturity 
attained In the School of Medicine. Costs 
will be high, but there are no alternatives. 



I 
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(4) Teaching Excellence 

The Davis Campus, which has a long tradition of 
teaching excellence, is enjoying an unprecedented 
surge of interest in teaching. In 1973-74, . 
the Fund lor tJndergrad[uat,e Teaching Excellence 
provided' funds for the' establishment of a new 
Teaching R<esaurces Cehtter to work with faculty 
and Teaching Assistants,, on an entirely voluntary 
basis, 'in the solution of particular teaching 
problems, to sponsor workshops oh teaching, and 
to stimulate interest in and knowledge of a 
variety of teaching ffje'thods* Plans call for the 
Teaching Resources Cepter to be. funded permanently 
and expanded modestij^'l if warrj|.nted by faculty 
use and approval . The Davis* Campus a;lso plans to 
increase its capacitj^ to respond ^o faculty 
requests for assis;tance i in the use of media in 
Ans^uctional profey^nis. :\ In the last three or 
four\years, we have witnessed a great increase in 
the us^e of instructlonai television, audio- 
visual materials, and computers in regular courses 
at Davis. ImaginaHl^e use of teaching technology 
has enriched many courses. Better production- 
work could be done if the proposed hew instruc- 
tional*^ services facility is i ajfjproved. Planning 
studies are also underway to estabiish guidelines 
for cooperation between the Instruction;^.! Media 
Office and the Library ill the acquisition, 
cataloguing, storage, and circulation of media 
material^. ^ 



(5) Focus on Graduate Programs. ^ 

It seems clear that 'the Davis Campus must emphasize 
planning at the graduate level in the. next . 
five years. Strong graduate programs must be 
maintained. in order to sustain the /scholarship 
' and disciplinary research that undergirdis a full- 
fledged university and Which will be required 
to solve complex problems such as lagging world- 
wide food production, environmental deterioration. 
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and energy shortages* If state arid national 
policies do not encourage graduate studies 
and resour(|5es diminish, the Davis Campus 
plans to compensate as much as possible by 
internal budgetary adjustments and special 
planning efforts so that our graduate .programs 
will remain strong. 

• \ ■ ■ 

'(6) Library I>olicy 

* The impoi^tance ^of the library to the success 
of the teachiryg and research programs, of the 
Davis Campus can hardly be overstated. An 

/excellent library is indispensable to the 
achievement and preservation^ of academic 
excellence.. * Acquisition rates must be main- 
tained and adequate 'library space provided in 
. tke future. One of our current problems, in 
fact, is a shortage pf library §pace. Fxom 
the Davis Campus viewpoint, it is urgent that 
library planning, both at the campus level and 
in the nor-fchef^/region, should jDroceed with 
ail possible sp^^fed. ' 



\ 
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^he Mtssion, Nature, a&d Ediicatlonal Philosophy of th^ Ivvim 
dainpus • ' """^ ^ ^ 7 ^^^^ 

The character of thdf University of "California, Itrvino^ is 
determined by the desire to attain excellence in research and 
scholarly and creative activity, to disfi^mlnate the resultant 
knowledge to the large^*^ cormnunity , to educate undergraduates 
effectively so that they may assume responsible professional 
and social roles, ^ to train graduate stiidents as coiwrnitted and 
effective scholars, and- to provide research expert iise and 
humanistic understanding of the problems in the society which 
supports th^ University. As a specific mission, Irvine is 
concerned with meeting the nejBds of newlyvdevelopln^ urban 
areas of /Southern California, particularly Orange C6unty, 
ior university education and for^ research expertise which may 
be applied to, regional and national social issues* 

At the end of its first decade, Iityine Is a developing general 
campus wKich provides its undergraduate students with a sense 
of intell*ectual discipline,, as weH as a 'considerable breadth 
of knowledge^ We believe that the studfeftt sBpuld have recog- 
nizable intellectual ground to stand on for the rest of his or 
her list* UCI is 4lso a research oriented campus which en- 
cotirages the participation of undergraduate as well as ^jraduate 
students in the research and creative activJ^tles of the faculty 
Finally, it is a developing campijs which has yet to attain 
that critical mass of students and faculty necessary to its 
general goals, but which is acquiring a national reputation for 
its creative organization and programs and for its record of 
excellence* ^ i ^ ♦ 

This^ record of excellence, achieved during Irvine's initial 
growth phase, is a mibstantial one. Many programs are of 
nationally and internationally recognized quality. The poten- 
tial for excellence exists in others. ^ Our goal is the even- 
tual development of the highest quality wherever the potential 
exists. Irvine's record of excellence has been established 
within the constraints of limited funding* The next steps 
in Irvine ^s progress as a distinguished general campus re- 
quir.e the deployment of further resources, especikily in 
selected areas, ' ^ 

Present Programs and Developmental ^Strategies 

The Irvine campus was planned from the beginning as a general 
, campus. The establishment of five Schools representing five 
fundamental areas of knowledge was and is the fbundation of 
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this model. The five iimdm^nt^l Schools are Blologi^ftl 
Sciences, fine hrt^, ILmmiti&ef., Physical Sciences, 
Social Sciences. Are^s of km^ledie which cross these major 
school bpyadarles arf rejprosenled fey P-ftpartments or Programs, 
'grouped* together tmdey t|ie CpuRcil of IhterschooJi, Curricula. 
Xnciuded i» this grouping are the Program in Social Ecology, 
which bridges iater,^sts in the Social a?id Biologidal Sci- 
ences; thO:, Program in Coiaparg,tive Culture, crossing (|iJ3ci- 
I? lines in the Humanitites and Social Sciences; and tfil De* 
partnient of Information and .Computer Science, which ci^OjSses 
all ma;jor diE^ciplln^iy boundaries. In addition -pp the basic 
Schools and the associated crpss-disciplitiary iPro^^ams and 
Departments, 'there kve three Schools- with a priraarily pro- 
fessional orientation: Administration, j^ngiheering, and 
Medicine. The remaining academic units consists of the office 
of Teacher Education and the Departmenjt of Physlcai Educa- 
tloh. */ . ■ . 

* j ' ^ , * ' 

The orgahizalion of major academic units into Schools rather 
than iitto Colleges distinguishes Irvine from other caiopus^s 
of th^ University. It must Ibe emphasissed thjat although the 
Schools represent, basic areas of knowledge, in most cases 
they are not feradi^iona5.1y structured* Owing to this, inter- 
disciplinary programs within Schools are common, and faculty 
within Schools represent mult 1 -disciplinary interests • All 
*of this results in certain >Mghly desirable attributes • 
First, the Sdhool structure promotes the development of uni- 
fied and coherent programmatic and administrative policy 
which is necessary to sound academic planning and develop- 
ment, Sfecond, this structuring promotes programmatic and 
organizational flexibility which |>ermits expansion into areas 
of concentration in order to mept new and changing student 
needs, and allows effective readjustments in the events of 
decreased student demand • Third, the Schools encourage the , 
development of undergraduate curricula of sufficient breadth ^ 
and excellence so that students receive an education which 
is in-depth in one basic area of knowledge and also broad 
en'ough to be a general education. Fourth, the Schools tend 
to recruit faculty members whose research parallels areas 
of curricular concern, thereby creating unifying research 
themes which, in theii? turn, contribute impc^rtantly to under- 
graduate education. Pinally, through their' interdisciplinary 
qrganizittlon and flexibility^ the Schools generate subject 
areas which crosscut their disciplinary boundaries, giving 
rise to the cremation of smaller, independent programs which 
meet new demand^, while serving as links between the iargfer 
and more mature units* 
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. Ixvlm cbara^t©ri?:ed by its. einphasis oa .tBts participation 
oi both Jijidsr^aduate and gr?iduate students ia research aad 
creative activiity' In addiilon^ Irvind li^s proyicied exten- 
sive opportunities tot sisail or reasonal?i^~sised lecture . 
and discussion ciaases, and for seminars, independent study, 
and field work for undexgraduates. Larger classes are uti- 
lissed wfeejiv appropriate or necessary , and are usually accom- 
panied by. dissuasion sectione or laboieatdries. Although few 
classes are. taught exclusively by self-paced im^tructioaal 
methods, many classes incorporate some cfanpiiter usage.* 
Irvine also encourages student participation in seminars and 
colloqui^ presented by distinguished visiting scfao^^^^ . 

The School of Btoldgical Sciences , rather than organizing its 
faculty groupings and curricula around the traditional divi- 
sions of the living world-^plant^s, animals, and microbes- 
has recognized from the outset the need to foster thematic 
approaches to biological problems which may be conanon to many 
forms of living qrganisms. The structure pt the School into 
Departments of Molecular Biology and Biochemistry, Psychos- 
biology^ Developmental and Cell Biology , and Population and 
Environmental Biology allows this cross-disciplinary focus to 
find expression in areas of concentration at the graduate 
level and in cooperative research endeavors by the faculty, 
allof these prograraaaatic foci are also presented at the under- 
graduate level, where only a. single degree in Biological 
Sciences is offered. 

The School of Biological Sciences is an academic unit on the 
Irvine campus witb excellent potential for growth both at the 
undergraduate and graduate levels. This potential is related 
to the desire of undergraduates to major in Biological Sci- 
ences and to the growing reputation of the faculty and the 
graduate program. At the undergraduate leVel, two new tracks 
toward the BiS. degree are being developed in ar.eas with high, 
student interest and suitable faculty resources: Behavioral 
Biology and Environmental Biology. At the graduate level, 
new concentrations in Medical Microbiology and Animal Phys- 
iology are being developed Jointly by the School ''and tbe 
College of Medicine. ' 

The unifying and unique characteristic of the School of Fine 
Arts is the emphasis on professional commitment and performance 
Inall areas of artistic expression. This conservatory ap- 
proach to the Fine Arts is illustrated by the fact that Jnatfy 
of the faculty are themselves distinguished professional 
artists and serve as artists- in-residence to the students. 
With tbe addition of Fine Arts II , and ^ increase in the 



faculty in Fiae Arts, the Seliool will be able to coiitlnue 
its. emphasis, on prpfess^loiial programs for majors and t±il 
at the same time greatly expand Its offeriogs for non-majors.' 
lit fititdition, a new concentration within the B.A. which will 
eaiphasize the emerging arts of television and film is being' 
developed. The proposed new ?h»D, in the, History, "Shmovy 
aijd Criticism of the. Arts, offered in conjunction with the 
, S<^hQol of Humanities, will be the only program of its kind 
in th^ country and will combine creative approaches to the 
arts with more tyaditonai scholarly approaches. It ^ili - 
pjjoyide a unique graduate experience for future scholat/ 
aijtlats which will help to break down the traditional barrier 
between performance and scholarship in the arts. 

1^9 School of Humanities is distinguished by its emphasis on 
ai^ awareness of the distinct perspectives whicb its various 
di^ciplihes bring to humanistic study. The School is orga- 
nized ihto departments, but interaction across the various 
disciplines is strongly encouraged. Degrees are offered in 
Classics, Classical Civilizg-tfon, Gomparative Literature, 
English, French, German, history. Humanities, Linguistics, 
PKilosopby, Russian,, and Spanish. Two of these. Humanities 
and' Linguii^ti'cs, Jire interdisciplinary, and are offe»ed 
thorough th^ipooperatibtt of faculty drawn from several depart- 
meiits. A number of areas in the School are exterinely strong 
in terras of educational programs and quality of the f hcuit>tT 
Most increases in enrollments in the Humanities in. tlK**near 
future are likely to be through participation of nott-majfors 
in its programs, because the subjects it covers are fu^da- 
meifital to basic learning, the School plays a cruciai role 
in the education of all students on the campus . Growth in 
the size of the faculty will be determined mainly by con- 
^deratiohs of workload. 

# * 

^ In the School of Physical Sciences thf disciplines of Chemis- 
try, Mathematics., and Physics exist as separate academic 
entities, sas.they'do in mast universities in the country. 
Departments in each' of these f undame,iital disciplines prg^ide 
intensive training for their own majors; undergraduate . mr- 
ticipation in research is a prominent characteristic of the 
undergraduate prog^^ams. In addition, the depax^tmonts provide 
important service courses which teach the fundamentals ox 
the physical sciences to students' ma jorlng in Biological 
Sciences, as well as other programs. This function is par- 
ticularly importiint since Chemistry, Mathematics*, and Physics 
provide the* foundation of the techfiology that dominates con- 
temporary civilization and supports, to an ever-increasing 
extent, tb6 new developments in the bioiogical sciences. 

» « » » ^ ■ t 
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Both earolimeiatgi, and wojfkloads in •ffie .S.ishQoi* are iacsreiRsiag... , - . 
.Th© School is jy^tdd: for the Quality otf its '€acult3?,^,aii(d theii; ' . 
resQaxcli achieveasents, : ' p '■ ' 

The School of SoeiaS Sciences unites scholars trqm the dis-' 
eipl44:ies of :AnthropoiO|E3r, Economics., Geography j,, Pol«i|icai 
Science, Psychology^ and Sociology. The School is ^ con- 
tinuing e^qpeyiment in interdisciplinary studies an<L organiza- 
tional struftura* It hais ho formal departments, bu? rather encourges 
the fonhatipn and re-forpation of groujps as the iatetests they re- - 
present develop among the faculty and stji^eats. At' the 
i»3sesettt tim^, the faculty of the School is* *6Val?iating tos 
loosely-structured organlzatipn determiiie how to mint-ain 
its flexibility, ^while identifying and stuucturihg several 
fforlcing teagjs of faculty. Enrollments in the Schooi are in- 
creasing, and the trend is 4s:pected to continue* b.^jcause of 
increased interest oh the part of both undergraduate and 
'gradua^te students in the social sciences./ . , 

■ - I * " ■ . • . • _ 

In addition* to the five fundamental Schools, there are three 
professional Schools, all of which are involved to spioe ex- * 
tent in undesi'graduate education, as well as in professional, 
graduate education. ^ ... 

The Graduate School of Administratjlon is unique in its rec? 
ognition. of .the commonality 'of the educational heeds for 
busihess, piftblic',' and educational' administration. Although 
its primary , focus is graduate professional education ^ it 
does offer some courses for undergraduates. It is planned 
that these .^ourse offerings* will be doubled over the next 
five years because ox student demand in the area of Adminis- 
tration. Tl^e Graduate School, o'f Administration has excellent 
potential for growth mi tfie graduate level. Its prograuns 
are vigorous and demanding, and. produce individuals with pjfo- 
fessionai administrative leadership ability. Ike reputatioh 
of the School is becoming firmly established -as a result of 
the quality J.of its faculty and progieams, the high quality of 
its graduates, and i^s close and productive relationship with 
business organizations in the community, partictdarly in 
connection «ith the UCI Executive Program and the Admihlstra-r 
fcive Internship Program. • . 

The School 6f Engineering is now in an exciting phase of re- 
vitalSzation. This redevelopment is due partly to iittcreased 
student interest in Engineering, and partly to th<^ efforts 
of. the new JDean to restructure and redof iae the j^ssions cf 
the School. Areas of concentration for undergraduatt^s which 
are responsive "to societal needs are being developed in 
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^<|oit4imction*wij^h other Schools. Tlxese are. the Edviroamental 
iimagement .proiram, olfered in cooperAtioif .with Social Sci- 
ences and l|ioXogic»,a2} Sciencies, . and the progtm leading to 
a coasblned B-S* in Engiixeering and an M^.S. in Administration,* 
ott&ted in conJ>\nct ion with the Graduate. School of .At^inis- 

ThOif College Medicine jcaintains'. a strong ^emphasis on re-r,. 
seayi&h and inedicall educ^ioni; infci-uding pt-J&ary care traitt- 
^Ing, Jigd ig thoroughly involved with' the oth^r adaderalc unlts^ 

c^i^uSr.' The ^^volveiaent of tJKfe Qollege in .educational 
activities on tire general campus includes joint venture]^ with 
the School oi Biological Sciences, the Of f ice of teacher i... 
Edncatioa, the ITeparfement of Phj^ics, the School of Engineer- 
ing, 'the Pvrbgraife.ia Social Ecology., and the Graduate School 
of adnifinisl^tion* 

The three academic units whifeh cross the disciplinary •bound- 
aries of th^ eight major Schools are the'Prograia ia Compa^a- 
t'ive Culture, the Department of Info^ination and Computer 
Science, and the Program in SocJ.aa ECoi9gy. * ; • 

The., .Prograin in Social Ecology ip- unique in its stres^ on |he 
integration of a viuriety of disciplinary emphases and the 
focus of these on the issues, of u-rhan-life. fke emphases - 
within the program are coiianunity 'mental health, criminal ^ • 
justice » environmental quality and health, human develorment , ' 
environmental psychology, human ©colons?, law and society, 
and planning and public, policy as applied to these aH^. 
The Prog!c^./tn Social ';Ecoiogy combines' ecological theo^ in 
relation ro- coasmunity organization and interac^tioa with \he , 
methodologies .and concerns .of social science. -Over the past 
few year§, the Program has grown rapl^lr in si^e and scop^ 
in response to student, demand, Evfeh if .student demand for 
the program remains af its. present ij^v^l, ih^ program will . 
remain a vital and valuable part of tlie I-rvi^e campus. 

The Pro^aa in Comparative Culture is. In cqremdii witlt.thp 
School of Engineering, under^new leadership. The ne?? Director 
of the Program is at the. present t^e evaluating the present 
and future, focus orf.Vthis pro-am, The progi^ bridges 
interests derived from the Sdhools^ of Humanities ami iocial 
Sciences in its focus, on the expressive, forms and social 
inquiry as' they relate to American cultures and JtheiP atf^^** 
cedents. It is strongest "at the graduate level where .strudents 
from these, disciplines, can go on to study truly compamtHye 
^pproacbes to culture. Expanded enrollments are ©Kpecteo'^, 



tfe^ graduate level, particularly , since the M.A*T* has h^en 
approved*. " ' 

The Department of Information and Computer Science is con- 
cerned in the broad sense wi^h tjb:e intellectual and techno- 
logical implications of cossputers for society this program 
h?LS linJS;s to manyrother academic units through Joint f^aculty 
appoint^^jats and research concerns*] Expansion^ is likely to 
clccur -in this program at both unifergraduate and graduate 
levels^ particularly if the proposed U<.S* is approved. 

A, number of mechanics are employed on "^h.e Irvine campus to 
insure thai . quality and plans for tbe attainment lof excel- 
leRce. are constantly reviewed and evaluated. These mecha^ 
aisms involve the ireview and evaluation of undergraduate- ^and 
gradtjiate^programs> .the review of the teaching effectiveness 
J>i individual inst3?actors, rigorous peer review of faculty 
research knd pre^tive activities, and review of the role of, 
the campus in relation ta the community. Reviews of in- 
stxiictional jprograms include .a consiaeration of the subject-w___^ 
matter as^aas by qampus personnel and by personnel from other 
campuses or universitieis, as well as by professional accredit- 
ing ^gfencibs^. The Academic Senate is involved in these re- 

; ^ \ , ^ . . ^; ^ , 

Irvine has developed plans whereby excellence can be main- 
tained in the future after critical mass has been achieved 
and wheuitfee rate* of growth of the faculty will be reduced. 
In oxjidr that, %he fa<\ulty as a whole will remain 4t the fore- . 
front of educatoj^s and resejarcHers, it is planned that future 
. ladder rank, appbinj^jn^ats will be made in the ratio of 20% to 
seni9r tenured ran^s and 80^ to noat enured ranks, thus allow- 
ing continued faculty turnover in the years ahead* Second, 
sabbatical leaves will be judiciously. used to foster the ^ 
continued scholarly growth of the faculty. Third, a pool of 
FTE will, be reserved to pexjiit the^appointment*of truly out- 
standing faculty, and to provide a buffer zone of temporary 
faculty in areas- which experience short-term enrollment in- 
creases. - * ' * - 

%xvine ha6 a serious cocsmitajent tg public seawlce. It views 
ttseat as playiag a res^aardh and service role in the urban 
coiifrauniity ajjalogous to tha.t of the. land-grant college In an 
earlier agrarian conBnunity.. Academic programs having ^p^cial 
public service responsibilities inplude Special Progran.s de- 
signed to* offer educational opportunities to indlv iduals who . 
desire access to higljer education through part-time study, 
ihe,-««ecutlve Program of the Graduate School of Administration. 
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which offers oWorfcimities for continuing education to 
executives ''and ndajinistrators; Summer Sessions, which offer 
additional edudatioiial opportunities to regular and special 
students; the Pr6gram in Gomparative Culture and , the Office 
of Teacher Education, whicl^ .cooperatively sponsor the multi- 
cultural and bilingual Project Iscu^ta and the teacher 
CoTpB't the StShool of Biological Sciences, through its Ed~ 
ticatlqn'ai Motivation Program; and the Graduate School of 
|A%!ii^li|istration and the Program in Social Ecoiogx^T which 
jspo^^r intern and field experiences in community orgahiza- 
tiioS#.\ University Extension engages in public service both 
throufeh its programs in continuing education ^nd^its co- 
operation with local research -groups, regarding social iasues 
of importance to local coicmunities. The Public Policy 
Hes2arch Organization contributes the findings of its re- 
search? directly to state and local organissations. Oh another 
level, the Speaker's Bureau makefe faculty expertise available 
to the general community. ' 

Ck?ncluding Bemarks 

. The, picture vihl&x emerges from this overview of current pro- 
, graife ^nd future trends is that Irvine has potential for 
growth in all of its programs and can expect an increase in 
the 5L«pihei' of students. who wish to enroll. This increase is 
expected beca^Jtse_of _to4ne ' s growing reputation and because 
of the projected ittcreases'Ts the^Jiumbers of high school 
graduates in Orange and San Diego counties. There will be 
some, shifts in the percentages of , madof s enrolled In the 
yariou.s programs, but these are natural variations in the 
patterns of student interests. The basic Unit with the 
greatest potential for growth at the undergraduate level is 
the Sclsool of Biological Sciences. At the graduate level, 
the Graduate^chool of Administration is identified as the 
unit with the- greatest growth^,pj>t>atial, ' ^' 

Althputh tiCI clearly has the potential for growth, the physi- 
cal facilities at present are unable to accommodate further 
enrollments. The ci^pus has reached and exceeded its plant 
capacity and will be unable to accommodate an overall in- 
cress* in students until the jxew Lecture Ball (scheduled for 
occupancy, in 1977-78), Fine Arts Unscheduled for 1970-80), 
and Biological Sciences IX are built. Growth in Biological 
Sciences Is hindered by the need to provide additional lab- 
oratory and instructional space, faculty laboratory space, 
and dollar resources. Even maintaining enrollments in the 
Biological Sciences at their present level will require the 
addition of an Organic Chemistry Laboratory. Growth in 
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Social Ecology, Information and Computer Science, and 
Engineering is hindered by the fact 'that considerable 
portion of the Engineering Building is occupied by the 
School of Biological Sciences, a situation which will not 
he alleviated' until Biological Sciences II is built. 

The Irvine caunpus is also jseverely handicapped at this time 
by the fact that thera is a serious gap between the level 
of permanent I&R support cost budget and the amount of 18^1 
support funding ^necessary to operate its academic programs 
each year. This shortage, which exista for historical 
reasons, jaow approaches 20% of the total IfeR support budget 

Because of the size, age, and stage of development of the 
campus, there are no apademic progrsma at this time that 
should be phased Pjlt* There are no redundant programs and 
no "luxury** progJ^S^, The campus has reached a signif icant 
level of excellence, and plans to develop in such a way as 
to attain the gener^-lized strength of which it it capabiev 
This requires only that there be realistic support in re- 
gard, to facilities and funding. In general, new tprogram 
development will be deferred until this goal has |een 
accomplished. Where new progx-ams are iutrpduced they will 
build on existing strengths* 

* 
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UCLA's last academic plan was produced and presented to The Regents in 

1967, at a time when the campus was stiU growing and when, resources , 

from both State^nd extramural sources , were clearly adequate by today^s 

standards • The plan called for some overall growth with substantial in-- 

creases in graduate programs and a largely compensating reduction in the 

level of undergraduate ejirpliments . 

The years s|rice ffie approval of that plan have brought many changes. The 
growth in graduate, enrollments did not occur . Thus , we did not car^oiit . 
planned reduciions at the undergraduate level. Accompanying these chtoges 
in enrollments have been changes in the level of funding of the operating 
and capital outlay budgets by the State as well as increasing uncertainty 
regarding the leveLof Federal funding. Furthermore, student interests 
have shifted substantially among various academic and professional disci-- 
^lines, requiring appropriate response to diminish serious dislocations in 
resource allocation and utilization. 

For atll of these reasons and more , a re--exa|mnation of our academic plan 
was cliBarly required. Moreover, it has been necessary to conduct that 
re- examination in a ney context ~ ths^t of stability in enrpUmehts and 
resources, although certainly not in program development or quality. With 
the excej>tioh of the hej^th sciences , UCLA will experience no.further 
enrollment increases on a campus-wide basis in the foreseeable future • 
Only in the how severely overcrowded College of Fine Arts and in some areas 
of the stiU^growing health sciences, will there be sigriifiqant expansion of 
our academic physical facilities i And, unless a. successful effort is made 
. to improve upon the allowed student/faculty ratios, there will be little 
increase in the number of faculty throughout the General Campus. 

Planning in tWs new era will require attention hot only to the challenges of 
numerical stability but to other phenomena as well, such as part-^time and 
extended university programs , the possibility of collective bargaining for 
the faculty, and the demands placed upon us all by the State*s executive 
and legislative branches for a more coordinated planning effort. 

Meeting these challenges while preserving our central academic .mission in 
a dynamic scholarly and societal environment will require greater 'attention 
to individual program review and resource flexibility . For example, plans ^ 
for faculty renewal have been developed to insure both that the ranks of 
our faculty are continually replenished with new membiers and that indivi- 
dual members of the faculty have opportunities for personal development 
and renewal. Through programmatic review we will be continually assess- 
ing the quality and currency of our programs to eliminate or reduce those 
which are no longer central to our mission while insuring the maintenance 
and quality of those which are. New procedures are being instituted to 
achieve better coordination of planning and budgeting for the campus. 

Within the broad context of this need for institutional renewal and responsive- 
ness our pres.ejit academic plan describes the programmatic development of 
each department, school, and college and of a variety of related and suppoi*ting 

» * ' '' • 
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pro-ams . The;draft has already undeii^gbne reyisibn based^on two.ca^ 
wide reviews since its initia deve^^^^^ i972r73 and.indiVid^^ 

are encouraged to suggest revisions \yhe 

change and develop . This is in keeping^ view p^our aca^^ 

as a living document that must be updated continually to reflect the day-tor 

day changes of a dynamic environment . 

^r Planriirig ahd: Budgeting. iProcess . * 

During the past year., the campus administrdion has been working^closely 
with deans and with the Academic Senate to develop a coordinated pls^ 
and budgeting prpcesa fo^ The process Vhich ha^ . 

been designed todntegrate qurrently eristingp^pqedur^ of 
new elements in a lyay that will be responsivei^6th4o campjis p^lmi 
needs and to requirements orthe pffice of the President • K|^y features ^^^o^ 
the process inplude the: development of resource and j^^^^^ 
by d€^ans aad academic yice chsuicellQrs as the base for eac^^^^ 
budget request , annual review and updating otthe campus acad 
and an executive review at the close of each academic year to enable parti- 
cipants to rie- evaluate their plans based on the past yearns experience. 

Regular review of the instructionsd program is insured by a coordinated 
self r review process conducted by the Academic Senate • In this process , 
each depai^ment £md interdepartmental p^^ ex:tensive 
review about once every six years . Faculty and student; members of the 
depMtment^j under review Mch year participate^ ij? process . 

The results df the review with the evaluations an3^^^ of the 

Academic Senate are made available to department chcdrmen and deans for 
their planning: and to the administration for campus-wide.ipianriing. Addi*- 
tional ad hoc r.evieWs of departments; or programs may be initiated at any 
time by either the Aqad eiMc Senate or the administration as the heed arises • 

Program Development / 

UCLA is the largest. fiid^ of the University^ s nine . 

campuses . Our Generar Campus includes seven professional schppjs i a 
broad range of academic disciplines. in the College of-LetteVs and Scien^^ 
and a College of Fine Arts • Also at UCLA are academic an dprpfession 
progriams in the Health Sciences including Medicine, Nursing, Dentistry, 
and Public Health. All of these programs are supportedfby extensive teach- 
ing, research ejid^H^^ An outstanding example is our teaching 
hospital whi<2i?:has been judged one of the best hospitalsin the nation by 
the Amencan Medical Associatioh • Campus-wide planning takes into account 
not only the specific plans of each unit, but also a number of campus-wide 
tfoncerhs and objectives — always within the context and: constraints of 
^teadiy state enrollments and resources . ^ 

The fulfillment of UCLA^s overall goals 'i^eqliires that a locus pf core aca- 
demic disciplines be maintaihed at the Tttighest possible level ojf achievement, 
or where not yet accomplished , that they be brought to levels of excellence • 

1 v^ — 
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Our highest priorities^ w center on these core: academic disciplihes^^^w 
will certairj^ include the basic natural sciences, of physics , Mathematics > 
chemistry , biology , and psychology;, the basic iSOciaVscienbes^^^^ 
sociology, anthropology and polihcal science; and such humanities 

as English, philosophy , classics ,.lin^^ , fine arts , and at least some 
of the foreign languages . Strength in these core disciplines at both the 
undergi^aduate and graduate levels proyid^^ indispeiisible support to our 
graduate professional programs and to the full spectrum of our academic 
endeavors . . 

Programmatic growth in the future will be largely evolutionary and tr^ans-- 
formational risither than adctf tive . We will continually seek to-rfe-^examine 
our academic programs to determine how well they ^^e meeting.student 
demand arid the needs of society as well as to evaluate their responsiveness 
to current thinking and scholarly development of the discipline * Future 
priorities will be based primarily on the: continued development of existing 
programs while still permitting iridispensible growth of the educational 
enterprise into newly emerging fields , many of which are expected to be 
interdisciplinary in character . ^ 

Prpgrammatic development will also be affected by student demand. Tlie 
most immediate and visible reflection of that demand is in the distribution 
of enrollments ^each year as students selecttheir majors from among the 
wide number available on the campus . We have not sought to restrict 
enrollments by major at the undergraduate level except in areas such as 
the Fine Arts where^'the limited availability of^'^pecialized makes 
this necessary. 

When student demand , as reflected by enrollments, shifts markedly, we 
must be in a position to realign our resources to meet new needs as well 
as to re-evfiduate our commitment to programs experiencing reduced demand. 
For example, we are presently experiencing increased undergraduate inte- 
rest in the biological sciences and heightened graduate interest in the pro-- 
fessions . The professional schools are a generial area of strengths to which 
we are committed and in which we are ablie to accommodate growth. .The 
Shift at the undergraduate level, however , was unexpected and requires 
some adjustment in pur planning. The immediate concern has been the 
need to provide .additipnf^ instruction at the lower division level in the 
introductory courses which ate required preparatiori for majors in, the 
^.bioiogigal sciences . Our long-rangie cpncern will be the impact of this 
shift on the social ^sciences ian^Jiumanit^^ , within a fixed total 

student populatibjt, are experirfteing a drop in enrollments as a result of 
increased interest in other areas. While we will be watching th^se trends 
closely , our present expectation is that interest in the sciences^ ^particularly 
the life sciences, will remain high but will soon level off * We dcTnpt expect 
that the reduction in the humanities and the sooiali sciences will ^ 
to affect pur basic commitment to those disciplines which have been Identified 
as core ^though some adjustment in the level pf permanent resources may 
be necessary I While there may be fewer majors in these fields in the future, 
they remain essential components of the educatiprial. enterprise , providing 
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breadth at the under gradute leyel and support /to graduate professional 
programs as well as (Contributing to growing interdiscipiinM^ 
■ both the graduate and undergtMuate l^^^ 

Graduate Ed ucation i \ 

~~~ ^ . ' ■ \ 

About onerthirci of UCLA's graduate enrolments on the Gener4 Gampus;^a^ 
the majority of those, in the Hefidth ScieM in programs leading to^prb^ 
fessiohal degrees . These, students are piirsuing^programs that are very 
different ih charjacter from th6 traditionfa Ph .Often those >^hb.a^^^ 
at gradua|e education in the University .fail: to recognize the differences 
between thie Ph.D. and other graduVe prbg^ and tend to assiime that 
the SMie concerns. are app^^^^ 

The professiorial schools form; one of the most vital links, between the 
University arijd the outside w<)rld. They provide for both the education of 
future professionals and for the applicaHon of scholarship to prpbrems^ 
current public interest. Their educational pro responsive to 

public needs and .there is a close interaction between the academic and 
professional communities . A majority of faculty in the prpfessipnal schools 
play a dual role , participating in both academic arid. prpfessipnal activities 
and prganizatipns. / 

Professional schools also p^rfprm valuable public service through clinical 
and intprn ship activities which form part of their instructional prpgrani 
These activities supplement classroom experience by giving the student 
actual exposure to the delivery of professional services. At the same time, 
the recipients of these services J?ene1it. Thus, for instance, in our medical 
programs we'provide patierif care of extremely high quality while in the 
process of teaching future physicians . ^ 

Intdddition to the professioxial scTiools much of our present excellence in 
gradjiate education is centered in core academic disciplines or draws 
significantly upon them. Many of these are already highly ranked in 
national surveys of the quality of graduate programs. While every effort 
will be made to preserve the present quality of these programs , we will 
also be exploring ways to improve those that have yet to reach real distinc- 
tion. Without the availabilii^ of significant new resources , hpwever , these 
improvements will have to t)e made within the levels of faculty and support 
presently available to4he campus. Thus , one aspect of the campus review 
process in the future will be the identification of the particular subdisciplines 
in which each department will concentrate its greatest effort. 

Undergraduate Education * . 

Our programs in undergraduate education are centered in the .Colleges of 
Letters and Science and Fjne Arts and in the School oLEng^neering and 
Applied Science , with srt^ler programs in the School of Nursing and 
Public Health. The bulk of the collegiate educational process will continue 
within the College of Letters and Science, which provides the breadth 
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recjuired by other programs as well as comprehensive ^coverage the 
general academic disciplines. ^ / 

Recently , considerable concern has been expressed both within tlie Unl-- 
versity and from the public sector about the need to improve instruction 
ih.general and undergraduate programs in particular . As a result, we 
have focused a good deal of effort and resources on curricular improvement 
and instructional ev^uation techniques * Our undergraduates now. have a 
greater range of curriicuiar options from which to choose and the opportunity 
to experience a^>^ideir Variety of instructional formats , 

While instruction^r improvement has recently been gjfven high priority, it 
should not be assujned that we have overlooked it in the past . Innovation 
and experimentation have always been important. features of pur develo]^- 
riient. FurthermpreV lasting improvement cannpt be accomplished through 
special programs o^W ad hoc nature that.are dependent on temporary 
funding* Such programs are useful as a mejans pHestihg innovative 
approaches which cart then be adopted: and supported through the normal 
acadepic structure. T;^hus, wherever possible, we encourage the imple- 
mentation of innovative ^nd experimental approaches within the existing 
college or departmental Wograms rather than outside that framework. 

Use of Jtesources 

The most important resource of the University is its facility. In the future, 
the General Campus will no longer receive faculty augmentations based 
on enrollment increases, although we still need to bring pur student /faculty 
ratio to the approved level of 16 * 5| 1 . Thus , it is important that we maintain 
sufficient flexibility in the internal allocation of faculty tp departments and 
schools to insure faculty renewal thrpugh adeqyate turnovier rates as well 
as to enable us to re-distribute our resources within the campus to meet 
changes in wprklpad requirements or new programmatic developments. We 
believe that our present allocatipn procedures provide this flexibility • 
Moreover, our present planrdng and budgeting. process calls for significant 
participation from. the deans and from appropi^iate committers of the Academic 
Senate, which include student consultation, in the development of priorities 
for the allocation of faculty positions to departments • 

We will also be looking closely at our student/f acuity ratios both for the 
campus as a whole and within each discipline to determine whether the 
current levels are appropriate for support of the programs which are 
planned dr. whether improvement is needed. At the same time, we will be 
analyzing the other costs associated with our academic programs to deter- 
mine whether present support formulae are appropriate ♦ Po'x^ example, the 
cost of instruction in the sciences is greater than that in most of the social 
sciences ar\d humanities due to the need for laboratories , smaller classes, 
and specialized equipment, the shift in student interest to the^e higher 
cost areas could cause serious deficiencies in our support budgets if addi 
tioncd funding is not provided . • \ 
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Physical Growth 



Adequate physical facilities will continue to be a concern at UCLA, although 
the physical plant for our main academic programs is jaow nearly complete. 
Specific; projects that are durrently planned cairfor expansion of all the 
fine arts facilities and additional spape for the Schools pf Medicine and 
Nursing. The major constrixction activity on the in the foreseeable 

future , however ^ wHl 'fee the rehabiiitatipn and^r of existing 

. facilities to meet changing needs and the requirements of more sV^ 
seismtc and life safety codes . Additional development of the n6ri*-academic 
elements of the campus — student-related facilities, site develojpment, 
parldng, and ^pther transportation needs are also planned* 



In many respects , UCLA futiJstioris as a small city within the ios iCngeles 
metropolitan area and, ihus , shares in the problems and issues facing the 
community as a whole The campus is unique among the general campuses 
of the' University, in having the smallest land area ai^d the largest campus 
population* Each weekday ,4pproximateiy 50,000 students, faculty, staff, 
.and visitors conduct their activities onthe 411 acres of the campus, pre- 
senting a population density that seems, at times, staggering. Parldng..^ 
facilities for over 18,000 automobiles and on-campus liying facilities for ' 
nearly 3,600 students have not been sufficient to meet existing demands 
for the past several years , and parking and housing axe currently major 
concerns. The unmet demand consequently spills but into the surrounding 
West Los Angeles community, resulting in some of the worst traffic congpslion 
and highest population densities in the metropolitan area. 



Clearly , the UCLA campus has a substantial impact on the surrounding 
community . Thus , we make every effort to work closely with local communi- 
ty and city governing and busiriesstgroups in a joint effort to solve our 
mutual problems . Many members of the UCLA community , including students , 
faculty , and administrative staff, are involved at varying levels of community 
participation including the current chairmanship of the Los. Angeles City- 
Planning Commission and the prWidency of the West Los Angeles Chamber 
of Commerce. j . 

There are also more personal and individual opportunities for campus- 
community cooperation. Many campus programs and facilities are available 
to the public. These mclude our libraries, outdoor attractions. such as the 
Franklin D . Murphy Sculpture Garden and tha Bptanical Gardens , and an 
extensive cultural program of art exhibits, concerts, plays, lectures, and 
dance performances . Future physical development of the non-academic 
^functions of the cam^t^s will continue to recognize and provide for such 
community participation. 
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We will also continue to be conceded with the quality of campus Ufe , 
particularly for our students, realising that not ajU education takes place 
in the classroom and thai^not all time oh campus is spent Jji lecture hall8> 
libraries r or faculty of^cgs • A comprehensive array of student service 
programs is lnyear-rcmnd operation at IJ^C^ rah^g £rom the traditional 
student health, counseling, and placement services to more specialised 
programs for foreign students, handicapped students , and military veterans. 
Ittudents may also tsGce advantage of an extensive list of programs and 
activities designed for per^nal development and enrichment such as fine 
arts programs , lectures, concerts, atMetlc activities , and numerous special 
interest clubs . Specialized counseling and tutorial programs , both on 
campus and in local com^nities, are available to the student with particular 
academic problems • Students are also given a broad spectrum of opportuni- 
ties to participate in campus governance, Jthrp Associated Students 
groups and a variety of campus committees and boards • The importance of 
all of these kinds^of activities cannot be overlooked in our planiUng and 
budgeting process • The provision of adequate levels of support and the 
identi^catioh of appropriate sources of funding for these areas may require 
revision of traditional policies as needs and requirjgmehfs change . 

Conclusion . . 

Although the future wiU bring Uttiie overall growth in enrollments, the 
qualitative growth and development of our programs must continue , On- 
going programmatic review will also play an important role in the reassess 
ment of our priorities. The ciOTfluid for our gradi;iates ,T)oth from the 
standpoint of student interest and with regard to community support and 
job markets, will be taken into consideration in the evaluation of our 
progframs . Much of this development can be accomplishedby shifting or 
redlreqting present resources, Howevar* to keep pace with these changes, 
we must develop greater, flexibility in the release and Redistribution of 
thos^ resources. 

We must also continue our efforts in the Improvement of imdergraduate ' ^ 
education and in the ev^uation and improvement of teacMng. The develop 
ment of new approaches "to the curriculum and of smaller classes and more 
relevant Jearhing experiences must be carefully planned and supported if 
upper division and graduate programs are not to suffer. Finally, our 
fiiculty must be kept vital and progressive through i^ov6tive and creative 
apprpaches to faculty renewal. 

The University is a unique institution whose place in today's society is 
being seriously questioned at a number of levels . Man y of t hese questions 
deal with legitimate and appropriate issues which musTbe addressed and 
resolved. H6wever.,,it Isamportant that in respoiidmg to new goals and 
changing needs, we do so in a way which represents the very best use of 
our special resourceis^nd facilities. We will eschew the temptation to divert 
our efforts to programs of a transitory nature which, altfibugh socially 
popular, add nothing to our overall quality. We must recognize that our 
,role cannot be all encompassing, that while there are many things that th^ 
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Unlversi^ is uniquely equipped to do vve cai»aot #nd should aot do every- 
thing, and' that whatever we iindertaHe should only be done within the 
context of programs that mairitaih the highest IhteUeotual quality,. 

■ . • -5 ' » 

All around UB today there are those who criticize the University by aaying 
that wo are intellectual elitists ^ that we spend time and energy explorfng 
matters they believe to be irrelevant, that we insist on qiiality as a pre- 
condition to membership in our institutional family . To these critics UCLA 
stands guilty as charged. If it were not so, we wbuld be failing in the 
'Mfiaiment of our' mission* * 
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Oj&gaaizatioa 'aad Stractiire • . . ' * 

UOH hm been developed fi;om t^p £6p,arate and quite different 
fttrains. One ^as a Mgliiy specialized^ i-eseaxch institute -r 
tJbe citrus Reseiprcli Center, later renaajfd the Giti'us Bgsearch 
Center-Agricultural B?speriffie^t Station (GBCrABS) wbich 
began operation is. 1907, .Tfae 'othpr was the»GQi^eg^ of 
tetters and Science,* which opened 1^ 1954. H #8 to remain 
small, , lii^it^d to sor^6„i,"Sp£> students and its inissipn ??as 
to be exc:£wsi??eiy underi^raduate educatloi 



In 1959, tICR was designated ,^ general campus of ,the University, 



The organization of. the Graduate Divlstoa 




>llpwed,\ with 



the first Ph.D. prpgram getting underway ia 1980. In ^ that 
sajas year, the staff of the CB.C-ABS became '{involved in 
instruction through the foipatlph of the Oalieg^ of* Agrf (Culture. 

Major objectives over the past decade, have been" the develop- 
joeni of a general caiuiiuR, the develojpiine^t of graduate . 
programs, and the .integration of the department^ in agricultui^^ 
(So per cent biology-oyiented) with the total iiistructjlphal 
md rjesearch dimensions of the campus. The most important 
step toward removing, obstacles to such integration was^ 
taken, in 1968 with, the cremation of the College of fildlogical 
and Agricultural Sciences, joining toget|ser the Bapartmeat 
of Life Sciences of the College of tetters and Science 
and the College of -Agriculture. ' - 

Campus iostaructional and Research progj^ams are presently 

organized as follows: the Colleges of.,Hatur^ and Agri- 

ciatural Sciences, Huimintties < including -the Bivision of 

Fine Arts) , Social and Behavloijai ^Sciences; the Division^ 

of Undergraduate Studies; the Graduate Divisionj thfe 

School of Education i and the Graduate School of Adcfiinietiration, 

; - ^ r ' ^* 

Pending in the Office of the jPresident are. recoomendatiphs 
for two oth^r organizational changssi One. is to Bier|;e 
the College of Humanities, the College of Social and 
Behavior4a Sciences, and the Divisioh of Ifndergiraduate 
Studies into a College, df Humahities and Social Sciences, 
^he other calls for. the elimination of the Department of 
^duciiition in the School of Education. Current plannihg 
does not envision departKentallzation of the School's 
f mictions. ^ . , . 

In addition to integratipn of the agric^lt;ure cpsaponents 
into the mainstream of the campus and reduction of the costs 
o.f administration, organizational decisions have be^n designed 
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to help produce- an- eav|ronffieni which would: (I) enliance 

; g3?a<iUaite„ihst3r«ctioH, re'searoh, ahd public service functions 
a_*high level 6$*^K'9elifeRce; (2) facilitat;e -the 'natural 
f_ 4py§^opmntlpt research and*" iastructiqaal iuterr^ation- 
^ ships syjiong^aculty within". th© coiieges ahd schools, 
^ ^nd- hetweeii them} (3^ sepreseni: the* most appropriate 

orgai34z^tior *1* scaP^® fdr .cafepus ' iuactions , with special 
. emphasis on serving iodivi4ual.- students ' needs; «04) Improve 

two-way conanuh teat ion in acadetaic decision-making between 
,* departmental considerations^, cm the one hand, and area- 
,wide*ahd catapus^Wide-.Gonsideratldns, on the other. 

. , The: Student. Body / ' .■ - 

, . . tiqt's %973-74 three-term tojal enrollment was 5,086. 
. Oyer the d-sead^ of. the l96bs"^to'tai enroil^ent had moved 
;froi« 1,.573 to S>717 at an annual average increase" of 
1:4 p^r.^eht. In im->72, if went to 5,782,,>iSh the ' 
^ fate ^f iijcrease slowed to ,op'e per cent; then in 1972-73, 
there was..a drop to»5,23&, »This'new level, Irf itself, . 
is hot a prohl^eia. At 5,000 -students, UCR retains aahy 

• of, Jhfe advantages of relatively ^mall size while ;gainlng 
J\ sotttd of the ad;v?,ant.tfge.s of relatively large size* The 

•campus' now ha*s both 'the Variety and quality in programs 
, whidh ^re properly ^sociated with ,an. excellent small 
, university^ OCR's undergradaate program resemtiles that 

• . 6^ a large .general c&mpus wit'h a broad range of intellectual 

in the science.s., arts, and humanities. Because 
. of* lK^*s, spatller «ize, it offers students an environment 
and an intlraate ^tyl« of interpersonai relationships 
" different -frditi thqise pbssibie at large campuses. This 
sixe rjbpfesents a bXend congenial to the character of. 
UCB^as it aas , been developing from jche beginnings 

. , The. campus*' i^ediat!ft..^^3^^ however, from, the 

need to adjust resources downtvard ip relation to the. changes 
in total. enrollment. During the 2968-69 through 1971-72 

^ • vperiO(|, ^GB was aSsignedf 54 new faculty positions, with 
42 of.; those coiiiing in 1970^71. * Over the 1972-73 through 
*1974*7S period, th&^campus mus^ return 62 positions. 
*Bttrollraeht 3ls expeeted 1>o sMbii^e at about 5,000 students, 
with 5,400 estimated for 19S1-S2. t * 
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In 1973-74^ ajRproKiiaately 25 per cent of the student 
hody were graduate, and professional students, 50 per cent 
were upper division undergraduates and 25 per cent lower 
division* Over the past decade^ the proportion of graduate 
and professional students has hel^ relatively constant 
(23.& in i965--66 to 24*5 in 1973-74), the proportion of 
upper division students has increased from 36 'to 48 per cent, 
and the proportion of lower division has decreased from 
40 to 27 per icent^ \ 

ihout one-half of UCR's students come from Riverside aid 
San Bernardino counties; about 80 per cent from Southerti 
eailfornia* * Twenty per cent live on caropn^ 5B per cent \ln 
rental units of f cacspus,^ and 22 per cent at home with , 
parents or relatives • 'T^^enty-flve per cent are married* 

Interviews with UCR students indicat^e a generally high 
de^ee of satisfaction with the academic dimensions of 
the campus. In a survey of undergraduates in li972, UCR*s 
greatest assets were seen as teaching quality, size, * 
* academic maijors, and faculty 'relations. Most frequently 
mentioned iiabilities were location, social environment. 
Informal social activities, cultural activities , and 
cost. ,As indiciated .by this survey, and by others, in 
the past there has not been the same degree of satisfaction 
e^spressed for the extra-academic as for the academic 
aspects of campus life* During the **1?ietnam era,** little 
could be accomplished toward the objectives of improving 
th3 quality of extra-academxc aspects* of student life. 
Student leadership groups, and. students generally, were so 
concerned about events and movements outside the campus 
that, there was little time or thought left for their 
participation in building within* Over the past two ye^rs, 
however, there has been a marWd shift of both leadership 
and general student attitudes about the duties and privileges 
of campus citizenship. Working with students and faculty, 
the administration has nsade the improvement of UCB's 
extra-academic life — culturally, recreationally,. and 
socially — a matter of high priority ♦ 

In population characteristics, the larger Biverside-San 
fleinardino cocmunity includes approximately 15 per cent 
who are of Mexican-American background, and 4 per cent 
who are Black, As throughout the country, many individuals 
in these minority groups have been denied educational 
opportunities wMch have been readily available to others. 
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To help correct this deficiency, ail of education must 
be prepared, to >erve what ai^ a special set of educational 
needs — needs which ^11 coatinue until integration into 
the mainstream of educational opportunity has hecome 
coipjplete. For VCR, one special element designed to 
serve these special needs consists of .two interdepartinental 
ethnic studies programs — Black Studies and Mexican-- 
American Studies* At a time when such programs are dyimg 
out or often proving to be ah ^barrassment on some 
catflpBses, trCR*s are maikinir ^blid pr^ogress, "Ihis is 
particularly so with tbe Mexican-American Studies Program, 
in part because of the geographical location of TJCR, 
This campus' commitmen;t to both prograxns, in both their 
academic and tiieir extra-academic dimensions, will continue 
for as long as tbey serve a need* . ^ ' 



Undergraduate Education 0 

th some universities, research and the Pli*t)» have become 
such a **flrst goal" that ail of undergraduate education 
has suffered* UCR has^ developed differently* Its 
original mission was to provide an imdergraduate educational 
opportunity that was the .equal, if not the superior, of 
the best of ipng-established private liberal arts colleges** 
The campus achlev^ect national recognition, almost f^om. 
the beginning, f^r the high qtuality of its" undergraduate 
education r : 

j?reservation of the intellectual scope of our undergraduate 
/curriculum has higher priority than it would if research 
(and the Ph,I). were the "first goalJ' This is essential 
jif the campus is to offer undergraduate students an 
j opportunity to pe^uetrate deeply into a major specialization 
jin any of the m'ainyfields oi^ knowledge and then to have 
{availably the necessary bre^dtl^in all. of those fields. 

Oilmen this view of undergraduate Education, the attitude 
of the campus toward other* issues also different^ 
There is: (1) more concern for creating an environment 
which addresses the need^ of the* whole undergraduate 
student as a complex, funct'ionihg individual, with cultural, 
social, and recreational needs as well as^ academic needs; 
(2) more concern for close f acuity-undergraduate student - 
relationships as well aJs for close faculty-graduate student 
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relationships, a^d for insuring excellency in all Inst rue- 
tipjsi;, (3) sttore concern abodt creat£ng.^ppportimjLt±es for . 
research, field ^ork, and internships for undergraduates 
as well as granSuate studentjs; (4) nBf e c6&cern/% 
departments and colleges about couiKses design^ tpr aon- . 
majors as well as majors; njnd (3.) Biore concei'JEi about 
developing interdepartmental, as well as departmental, 
curricula in response to student interest^ and lieeds* 

UCR has 29 unde^rgraduate di4partmeiital majors andv26 inter- ^ 
departmental majors* WitKin that total, the Goliege of 
Bumanities has 12 departmental majors, and'5 inierdepartment^ 
majors • 1?fae corresponding figures t^r the College* of 
Natural and Agriciiitiiril Sciences a?^e 12 ^nd 65 for the 
College oT Social and 'Behavioral S/iiehces, & and 9; and ^ 
for the Division of Jpndergraduat^^'St^ 0 and 0, 

Projecting to the end of the d^ade^ the proportion of ^ 
undergraduate students majoring in the College of Natural , 
and , Agricuitizral Sciences will increasej the proppr^tipn , 
in the College of Social aud Behavioral Sciences and the 
College of Hipnanities will, decrease, though within the^ 
latter the Division of Fitie'Arta will increase. 



Graduate Ed u cation . 

Less than a decade after the organisation of the Graduate, 
Division, this campus was recognised by being ranked 
3Gth nationally in the American Council on Education- 
sponsored 1969 Boose-^Anderson survey of quality of faculty 
in selected disciplines. VCR was one of the ievr injstitu- 
tions to be added to the list at that time* The rate of 
progress was made possible because both. UCR* s excellence^ 
in 'Undergraduate education and the long-established 
CRC-AES served as solid f pundatiph blocks upon which to 
build grstduate programs, . • The cadpus is committed to 
maintain and improve upon that level of excellence in 
graduate education* . \ 

characteristics oi early UCE undergraauate education vfhich. 
helped graduate education get off to a strong start included 
small and intimate classes that had about them an, atmos- 
phere of a graduate seminar, .undergraduates working in 
faculty laboratories as research assistants, a senior 
thesis -required of all students, and undergraduates rea.ding 

\ 
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papers at meeting^hwof professional societies and publish- 
ing scientific articles in scholarly journals* Some 
► have suggested that early UCR was in effect a "graduate 
program" for undergraduates. Whatever the extent to *hich 
this was true, the academic standards of the campus and 
the q^uality of students and faculty (even if almost all 
the faculty were in the most junior of instructional 
ranks) tended to create an environment into which an 
excellent graduate dimension could quite naturally and 
immedi at ely f it . 

At the time the Graduate Division was organized in 1960, 
^he CRC-AES had 106 professional staff members. In many 
of its fields it had achieved a high order of distinction; 
and, in some fields, an international reputation • While 
budgetarily Separai:e from the academic structure of the 
^colleges of which.it haa been a part, the staff of the 
CRC-AES has been and continues to 'be deeply and inextricably 
involved in instructional programs, particularly in graduate 
programs in the agricultural' sciences* 

Teaching, as well as research, is a major responsibility 
of many- recipients of Ph»D» degrees. Most of the UCR 
graduate programs require demonstration of teaching effective- 
ness as a partial condition for the degree/ Generally 
this experience comes through sei^vice as a Teaching 
Assistant — a function which departments are upgrading 
through training sessions focusing on philosophies/and 
techniques of teaching, includi;ig approaches to lecture, 
laboratory, discussion, and seminar presentations; the 
use of -audiovisual and other aids; and test construction. 

Including the Sch6ol of Education, UGR has 29 Ph.D» and 
29 masters level programs . /Graduate enrollment, including 
ioth JEducatipiL^nd the Graduate School of Administratiipn^ 
has held relatively constant from its peak of 1,299 in 
1969--70 through its 1973^7{4 level of 1,246, Within these 
totals, there have been shfif ts between departments and 
programs, with the^more applied areas tending to increase 
and S€me ol the traditional Ph.D. areas tending to 
clecr.ease* Projecting to the end of the decade, the 
proportion pf graduate students in the humanities and 
physical sciences are expected to ^e lower than they were 
in, 1970-71; in the socikl sciences, slightly lower; and 
in •the biology-agriculture areas, higher in some fields 
and lower in others, but with an overall increase. 
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Prolessiotfal Education 

' ^'"^ ' ^ . * ' ^ 

While lICR' s undergraduate prpgrarns' should avoid a narrowly 
conceived ^vocational p^pproach, this campus does have a 
responsibility to help Its graduates achieve a functional 
role i|i sbciety* In def ining a campus * role in careier 
education, it* is also necessary to draw a distinction 
between what is done at the "graduate and the undfefgraduate 
levels. The latter' should be less ''professional" than^ 
the former. However, within the context of such ia. distinc- 
tion, it is sometimes desirable to relate an undergraduate 
pirogjram to a post-^baccaiaur^ate professional program i 
An example is the UCR/UCLA Biomedical Program. Another 
example of this relationship, though less direct, is the 
interdepartmental Program in Administrative Studies: for 
those planning, to go on to ^ra&uate work in the field of 
administration. .Some departmental and interdepartmental 
programs -such as urban studies^ environmental science, 
applied^ science, human deyelopment^i and various types of 
pre-medical, pjre-dental, pre-^veterlnary medicine, a»nd 
pre-law combihatipns c^n perform similar functions for the 
student who is concerned, both about a liberal arts 
education and his/her career. 

&t the post-baccalaureate level, in addition to a portion 
of the UCR/UCLA. Biomedical Program, U^R has two professional 
schools — the School of Education and the Graduate School 
of Administration. t • ' 

Although demand for teachers has gone down both nationally 
and locally, demand for teachers specially equipped to work ^ 
with exceptional children, both handicapped and particularly 
gifted, cpntinue^s strong. Anticipating this need, the 
School drf Education has oriented its four credential 
programs toward developing: t^^achers who can deal not only 
wi$h noirmal teaching assignments, but who are qualified 
to work with the "exceptional child" problemis X)f schools, 
including bilingual-bicultural education. Graduate programs 
at btoth masters and doctoral levels are available with 
specialties in learning and instruction, special educa- 
tion, and, through the Graduate School of "Administration, 
in -educational administjration. ' PlaQement of graduates 
of the credential programs of the School of Education 
has been maintained at about the level^of 85 per cent of 
each class seeking employment. This jproportibn would be 
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even higher it all credential recipients were willing to 
move to new locations* 

The curliculum o£ t|ie Graduate School of Administration 
is organized into two levels. All students, take similar 
work, in the basid managerial core program, including 
orgahizatipnal theory, interpersonal behavior, financial , 
management, policy and planning, and quantitative decisippr- 
makihgi Beybnd the core, each student develops a specialty 
in either business, governmental, educatiohal,> or . 
environmental administration. The program pi the School 
has been designed for the professional master's 
degz'^e level. ^ * . > 



Veterinary Medicine Clinical Facility 

TheVuniverslty 1 currently conducting studies., at the 
direction of the Legislature, for the development of a 
central California and a southern Calif brnia veterinary 
medidine clinicaa facility. The southern California 
facility should' b? located at UCR. Of the site alterna- 
tives, UCR has the most suitable available lahid^ It is 
the most centrally located. lias the most™ conge^a 
(and best) academic environment for a fa&Liity which can 
serve the needs of all the animal populations of sou t hern 
California, including agricultural animals. It is. in an 
area where there is a shortage of dottors of veterinary 
medicine. In addition, UCR's need for the program is 
the greatest. 



Research 

Support for faculty and student research is critical to 
the functioning of the campus in both its research and 
instructional dimensions. That support comes from 
several sources. 

One Is through Organized. Research' (OR), units. UCR*s 
OR units are; . the CRG-rAES, a part of the University 
Agricultural Experimfent Station with branches also at 
Berkeley and Davis; th^ International Center for 
Biological Control, a two-^branch organization, with head- 
quarters on the Berkeley campus; the fnstitute of 
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Geophysics and Planetary Physics, a three-rbrarich organiza-r 
tion including OJCSD and with headquarters at UCLA; the 
Computer Sciences Institute;^; the Gentfer for Spc^^ and 
Behayiorai Science Research; the Dry Lands Research 
Institute; and i:he Statewide Air Pollution Research' 
Center (SAPRG) Involving all the campuses of the University, 
with headquarters at UCR* 

With ,^he exception of the SAPRC, each of the OR units 
is included within one of the c6 lieges or schools. They 
are located organizationally in this rhanner to facili^ 
interaction between researph and: instructipn> and between 
basic and applied approaches 

* 

The largest and most significant of the OR units is 
the CRC-AES. Its primary function is to. s.erVe southern 
Calif brnia agriculture and consumers of its product^. 
Its main rfesearch! emphases are: (1) subtropical and 
desert crop production; (2) urban and siiburban. plant 
industry with a stress on ornamental horticulture as it • 
r^elates to woody perennials, turf and flowers, and nursery 
and landscape crops; (3) scientific disciplines relate^^ 
to pest control and management, inc luding insects, mites, 
nematodes , bacteria , viruses , fungi, weeds ,^ vertebrate 
pests, and other pests; (4) environmental p^lanning; as it 
relates to shifting patterns of land use in sputherh 
California; and (5; the effects of soil, water, and air 
pollution on biological systems. *3^" ^ 

The academic staff of the GRC-AES consists of 146 members, 
all but seven of whom hold joint appointments in the 
CoJLlege of Natural and Agricultural Sciences • At any 
one time, there are some two hundred, or more research 
projects underway about twa- thirds in the area of 
crop prpduction and one-third coiicernei with developing 
new basic knowledge or improving man*s teaith and 
environment. 

State of California funding for UCR's six , OR units 
totalled $6,6 million in 1973-74, with $^.2 million of 
that for the CRC--AES and $331,000 for the S^PRC. * A 
second State source of research support thirough the 
"Instruction and Research'* category of the JUniyersity 
budget • A third source of research support foi* individual 
faculty members, or groups of faculty arid students (as 
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well as for OR units) includes contracts, graiit^^ or 
grant s--in--aid from the Federal Government, foundations, 
iiidustry, other private donors,, and. other gpve 
'agencies. In 1960^61, the tot^l from suph sources was 
$690, 000 • By 1973^74-, total extramural support from ^ ' 
such sources had increased to $8.9 milidon -r--* up 12 per 
cent over l972r73. ' . * 



The Academic Planning Process 

The UCR concern is for an enyironment in which there is 
a continuing evaluation of changing conditions and of 
alternative ways of doipg things; in which there is 
extensive consultation iDetweeh administration and faculty 
and students about the relative merits qf alternative^; 
and ill which there are prompt and clear decisions when 
they can and should be made. • 

The Vice Chancellor for Academic Affairs is engaged in 
continuous planning with the deans;, the/ deans wltli their 
respective departmental and program chairmen and organized 
research; unit directors,; and they, in turn, with their 
respective f acuities 4nd* staffs. The Yiae Chahdellof 
for Academic Affairs is. also the contact point through 
which the administration works on academic planning 
matters with committees of the Academic Senate and ASUdR. 
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As this academic plan was being prep?gc^ed it was evident 
that no viable course for the future 6f JJ.C* San Diego 
could ^e plotted without iacing several critical and 
overridijQg issues • These d^sues^ together with th6 
general character of ,the caiipus response to them, form 
a Ijackdrop f pr spotlighting the progrmmnatic and 
disciplinary features which will ^ec^ive the greatest 
emphasis during the time span covered by the plan. 



These critical issues which have overall influence on the 
academic plan and academic planning at tiGSD are at least 
six in number, ^hey are: ^ ^ 

^the achievement of reasonable academic balance among 
the sciences, humanities and arts* 

2» The maintenance and improvement of the highest quality 
faculty, studiBhtSj and ^programs • 

3, The improvement of the quality of undergraduate education, 
particularly as this can be achieved through the 
college and departmental structures* 

4, ^ The growth of enrollments and the necessity for* commen- 

surate growth of operating dollarjs and capital 
improvements . 

5, The development of multi-disciplinary academic programs 
baseid in and not distinctive of fundamental disciplines. 

6« The extension ^^d? the educational resources of UCSD 
to more membejfrs of the cormnunity without spreading 
those resources too thinly. 



The campl&s academidf plan refleclte a concern for and approach 
to thjese issues from both a campus and tJniversitywide 
perspective. At>the campys level, the plan is a functional 
tool with which to descritie^^prr^d goals and measure 
incremental progress towaEu thfem* Most of all it asserts 
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a strong int^^nt to capdltalise on the unique characteristics 
of U.CSD to shape rather than be shaped by the future, 

■ \ ' , 

From the vantage point of the University system as a 

whole, the plan takes into account the fact that the path 
of UCSD's development directly affects and is affected by 
the deveiopmehi of every other campus. The UCSD academic 
plan was designed to be read along with the plans of the 
other UC cairipuses. It attempts to provide part of the, 
information necessary to prevent conflict, promote ' 
compatible. programs, and ensiure equitable distribution of 
limited resources among the campuses. 

These campus and Oni,versit3n?ide perspectives reflect the 
general character of the plan. However, the essence of 
the plan and of VCSb itself is found in the particular * 
emphasis given to certain pro^ammatic and disciplinary 
features of the campus. Tp anderstand these emphases and 
their implications for today and for the future is basic to 
understanding the planned dSlrection of the San Diego * 
campus. The four principal structural units of the cSmpus 
are the context in which sp.^cif ic features receive their 
emphasis. v ■ 



One unit is the General Campus which includes 19 academic 
departments and several Interdepartmental programs upon 
which are superimposed four residential colleges. Under- 
graduate eUucation is organized around the four colleges, 
each of which has a distinctive educational program and 
style and a faculty made up of members of the various 
departments. The collegiate structure has introduced an 
enviable degree of diversity, into a relatively small campus 
while providing highly desirable curricultim and administra- 
tive flexibility. These factors have combined with, a 
priDie location to make UCS1> a favorite among students. 
However, this" popularity has resulted in serious over- 
crowding in Bevelle and Muir Colleges which will have to 
be accommodated by accelerated expansion of Third and Fourth 
Colleges to their steady-state sizes. 



r 
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In the future, the four colleges wtlll continue as centers 
of undfergjfaduate education both in and out of the class- 
room^ Badh will have facilities to serve about 2,30D • 
stu4ents ^?lth a possibility of a f if ttt college of like ' ^ 
sise if sipident demand remains high in the i98ds. The 
undergraduate, mix objective is 40 ^or cent lower division 
and 60 pejf cent upper )aivision. 



The acadecjic departments share the prime responsibility for 
graduate education. Thei* content and configuration will 
receive major emphasis during the period of the plan. 
To acfalev^ the requisite academic balance, UC. San Diego 
must strengthen its social sciences^ ^ndto some extent 
its humanljties and arts, at a niore rapid rate thar, the 
more established physical and biological sciences. 
Comprehensive, analysis of departments indicates a desirable 
goal for faculty distribution of approximately 40 per cent 
in the physical and biological sciences, 3D per cent in 
the socittl sciences, and 30 per cent in thk humanities and " 
arts. The growth of graduate students in General Campus 
pro-ams will be abput 100 per year through the late ' 
1980s in order to achLieve the preferred campus ratio of 
25 per cent (or &,406) graduate students. 



Du3riDg the time span of the plan, the departments will * 
continue to serve. as the fundamental structure for 
disciplinary scholarship and teaching. However » pfinSary 
emphasis wili be g^ven to the establishment of additional 
programs at the BA and MA levels. These programs will 
use a multi-disciplinary approach to focus on broad 
problem areas and will essentially form a "second matri-K" 
of courses and programs — the depar.tm^ts being the first. 
The plan outlines the nature of this emphasis in areas 
such as computer sciences, energy and natural resources, 
biological and related sciences, a center for policy 
studies" and political science, and, a cente"r for Iberian and 
.Latin American Studies, " 



Additionally the academic plan provides for the development 
of a number of "terminal" HA programs, both departmental 
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arfd interdepEtptmental . TheBe eujpliaees will serve to 
broaden tb© ^a^ope of OCSP's graduate enrollment (now 
alciost entirely ^h.D. candidates) as. welt as provide viable 
career alternatives to those students wtfo for whatever . 
reason do not |)ursue doctoral or professional" degrees. 
The outstanding pre-medical student who cannot be admitted 
to medical school is a prime e^^ample. piJograiJis in . 
clinical chemistry, pharmacy, nursing (H.A.), clinical* 
psychology or hospital administration are' of th& type 
being considered by the campus ► - 

One final raajor emphasis growing out of the General Cai^pus 
unit is that planned to be given to postdoctoral education. 
VCSD is already ^ leader at this level "becatsse of its 
strong science cozoponents. This postdoctoral leadership 
is anticipated to estend into the humanities aiid arts oh 
the campuis. Such "an extension woul^ be a relatively new 
development in higher ^ducatioQ and its success would earn 
national distinction. 



p^ticulai^,ia<^d^ic ^phasis is the Seripps Institution of 
Oceanography . ^ Scripps is divided essentially into four 
programmatic ^eas: jshyeical, biological, geological, 
and chemical. As an instructional unit,, all of the faculty 
o:i^ J3I0 are constituted as an academic department. With 
the notable exception of participation in some interr 
disciplinary undergraduate programs of the General C^pus, 
Sferipps Is primarily a graduate, postdoctoral, and research 
institutiCn. 'i • ' 



With a few' exceptions, SIO now ade^uatfeily covers t^e 
spisctrum *of jfearine sciences. As new positiona. become 
available and as vacancies occur durihg ^the course of the 
plan, SIO will continujs to shift its 'strength and internal 
o«gan^ization to reflect the heeds for education and research 
for the next decade. The depctrtment plans orderly expansion 
to steady-state enrollmeat of .259 graduate students* 




providing a context, for 
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A third cumpns mil is the School of Medicine which has 
two general categories of departments; , clinical where 
almost ail oJf the faculty are M.D»*s and are involved 
directly or indirectly in the practice of a^edicine; and 
the participating^ departments of the campus, in which 
appointments are made using positions assigned to the 
School of Medicine- ^ , - ' 



During the next five to seven years, the School of Medicine 
will, attain its fiz*st catering class of 1^8 students and 
move toward ste'ady-state enrollments in the eajpiy 1086s 
512 undergraduate medical students, 505 inlrerns and 
r^idents and 128 graduate academic studeAts^ Growth 
will obviously be a major emphasis and along with - it^ tbis. 
resources;, both, operating and capital, to support that growth 

fhe emphasis on growth is not only quantitative,, but qualita- 
tive as well. J^ive substantive areas of stress are 
*atfticipatedt " - - ^ 

fl. Development cf all major clinical specialities to meet 
adequately teaching and service needs. 

2, Development of programs to meet new rgquirements of 
health care delivery for the nen% several decades. 

3* Plan for and matriculate students in- additional health 
services fields at both professional and jgradtiate' 



student .levels* 



4* Develop institutes related to functional<^ areas to . 
conserve existing and attract, additional resources and 
to provide more comprehensive investigation of problem 
areas. ' - , 

* ' . * 

5^ Improve and expand coimnunlty service pr. grams. 

The School of Medicine has now and will expand its aff ilia- ; 
tloh agreements with area medical institutions, most 
notably the adjacent Veterans Administration Hospital, to 
provide additional clinical settings for its students 
and .faculty,. ' ^ 
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However, the primary cliuical setting for the teaching and 
research activities of the School of Medicine is- in the 
fourth basic structural unit of the campus~~the University 
M California Medical Center . San Diego . The University 
Hospital, located 15 miles south of the General Campus, is 
the major element of tljis unit. The 425-bed hospital 
\?ill be augmented over the qotirse of the plan by the 
construction of a new outpatient wing and, teaching facilities 
These will provide a focus for an even greater emphasis 
on the clinical aspects of medical education as well as 
increased direct service to the San Diego community. 



Thes^ then, are the principal programmatic and disciplinary 
features emphasized in the campus academic plan. While 
they are central to the development of UCSD, there are a 
few overriding concerns worthy of some attention before 
taking up the plan in detail. 



Chief among these concerns is the issue of an appropriate 
ultimate level of enrollment which will allow for the 
creattiott of a truly great university at UCSD while at 
the sjune time meeting the educational demands of the 
populati<MJ it serves. Although present plans call for a 
ceiling of 8,000 undergraduates, most indications point 
to the 10,000 level as more realistic. While the reasons 
for growth are outlined in detail iA the plan, it is 
important to keep in mind as an, overriding issue which 
affects all the others. Given the lead time necessary to 
obtain the resources' for any change in the planned enrollment 
ceiling, a decision on this issue should be made within 
the year. 



Linked to the issue of size are, of course, the related 
matters of space, student-faculty ratios and instruction 
and research support. Again, th^se are covered in the body 
of the plan but one issue requires inanediate resolution. 
Unless funding is apprfoved for the remainder of the space 
for fhird College and all of the space for .Fourth College 
(space already justified by present and projected enroll- 
nasnts), facilities will lag several years behind under- 
graduate enrollments, 

'\ 
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Another special coiicern is ior^ thfe future of p^art-time 
degree education ♦ The catRpus sjrroxigly believes the future 
T^ill i3Q(iicate a high 'demand for the Extended University 
typf of educational experience in gpite of previous 
*'slo^ st&r.ts}^ ixi tp.e past . There is no question that 
such , valua]|?le^ educatipnal service to the pubilc :j?hich 
supports the Oniyersity is not only Justifiable on its 
own laertts, VjEt^xanted in view of the three--sided 
inissiiSe- ot the.:1^fe^v^rs of Calif ornia* ^ 



The filial and perhaps eveji foremost overriding concern of 
0»C* SzLXi VieMQ fdr undergraduate education* Current 
proi?rams aftd s., unique colleife system provide excellence 
in laany areas of undergraduate endeavor, but this is not 
good enough. The attrition rate of undergraduates is 
higher tfaaga it should be Snd this probably reflects the 
need for more %nd d^Lf ferent course offerings a^s well as 
for inechani{?ins to liijprpve the cultural and social environ- 
ment outside the' classroom. ,This concern will receive 
priority attention during the next two to three years* 

this campus academic plan provides a means of directing and 
harnessing the vast potential of UCSD— a cainpus already 
growing and already in motion. It is an attempt, once 
again , to take an orderly and, goal-oriented hoM of this 
growth and motion without becoming its victim* The programs 
have been designed to understand and^meet the challenges 
and needs of .the internal society of students at the under- 
graduate and graduate levels and to respond to the external 
society's interests and concerns for this region, state, 

tnd natioi}* tICSD will grow by building upon existing 
trengths and uniqueness in a manner that will benefit 
not only the campus itself, but the entire University of 
California as well. 



•\ 
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The San Francisco Campus is unique in the University in that it is the 
only campus whose programs are devoted exclusively to the health 
sciences . In conformity with the obligation of the University for education , 
research, and othe^f public service the mission of the San Francisco 
campus is (1) to educate health science students (2) to conduct health 
science research (3> to provide high quality patient care: and (4) to engage 
in other health related service programs^ 

Programs of instruction , research and public service are conducted within 
the four Schools of Dentistry, Medicine, Nursing and Pharmacy* Graduate 
academic degree programs of the Schools are administered by the San 
Francisco Graduate. CounciL The San Francisco Campus has developed 
into a major academic health sciences university with the broadest rangp 
of training programs for its students, a center of research and research 
training, as well as a major provider of health care to the people of 
California. • * 

Professional training programs include first professional degrees in 
Dentistry, Medicine, Nursing, Pharmacy, Dental Hygiene and Physical 
Therapy, certificate programs for a limited number of students in other 
allied health fields, post-graduate training programs for a large number of. 
interns and residents ,j36strdocf oral fellows , and dental and nursing 
professionals , Develdpmeht of graduate academic programs has concentrated 
in the basic health sciences as well as; those biological, physical, behavioral 
and social sciences related to health. The Campus has been an active parti- 
cipant in intercampus graduate groups . 

Basic health sciences instruction for all Campus programs is centered at 
the San Francisco site • While clinical instruction for all programs has a 
strong component on the Paripassus Avenue Campus, clinical centers have 
been developed at the Sa|i Jfrancisp General Hospital, the Veterans* Admini- 
stration Hospital, and many /other Northern California hospitals and other 
health agencies . 

The Campus has provided leadership in its response to the public health 
needs of the State and nation. Examples of its contributions are: 

. Recent expansion of enrollment in all oifthe professional schools . 

Participation in a joint experimental medical education program 
with the Berkeley Campus • \ 

Major contributions to advancing knowledge in/the health sciences 
and improving man's health. J * 

^ Decentralization of the clinical training programs to San Francisco 
Geherai Hospital, Veterans' Administration ii^spital and other 
hospitals t'nd health agencies , including comnumities with health 
care deSciencies • 
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Increased emphasis on primary cere at the undergraduate and . 
gifaduate levels of instruction • 

Development of the clinical dimension in the training program for 
, » pharmacists ^d the role of the clinical pharmacist. 

Development of Nurse Practitioner and Nurse Specialist training 
programs . i3'evelopment of model interdisciplinary training pro- 
.|^ains and comprehensive health care^clihics • 

4iealth policy research , health manpower research, health education 
^ research,, and research in health care delivery. 

Increasing the educational opportunities for women and minority 
students* 

Expansion of continuing education programs for health professionals . 

Cooperative programs with state and junior college^ in the training 
of allied h.ealth professionals . 

Considerable attention has also been devoted ta improving Campus community 
gelations and improving employment opportunities for minorities and women. 

The Campus is firmly committed to maintaining the excellence of its t^ach- 
ing, research and patient care. The provision of modern health* care 
facilities is essential to this goal^ 

The Moffitt Hospital J.iodernization project is a rehabilitation program to 
consolidate the two important hospitals (UC Hospital and Moffitt Hospital) 
and to remedy the major diffilcuities that hinder patient services, the 
teaching programs arid the ability of employees and staff to provide modern 
hospital care. Construction will be limited to that required to overcome 
the serious deficiencies in the present facilities and to sustain current 
public service , and teaching programs . 

Similarly, cpace and equipment |>rol)lems have made it increasingly 
difficult to maintain and teach high quality dental care in the on-campus 
clinics . The^ modern facilities planned in the proposed School of Dentistry 
Building andln two off- campus clinics will enable the School to improve 
its capabilities for high quality teaching, research and treatment, 

Plans also include the upgrading of facilities in the.Langley Porter Neuro* 
psychiatric Institute. This project will effect long deferred maintenance, 
correct serious life safety deficiencies , jpodernize the in-patient and out- 
patient areas, and adapt facilities for integrated operation with other 
Campus programs appropriate to the recent transfer of the institute to the 
University • - 

** 
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Other major projects essential to the programs of the Campus are: 

Alterations to the^t?6mcs and Medical Sciences Buildings* 

• , Upgraded animal faciUties. 

Sfeismic and fire protectiph cprrectipns or improvements to 
various csunpus buildings . • . . • 

Recognizing that the traditional concepts pf health and health.science are 
in the p^^ocess of rapid change and embracing the World Hec^^^ Organiza-^ 
tipn definition of health as a state of "complete physic^ mental a^d^^ 
social well-^being and not merely the absence of disease" , it is the inten- 
tion of the Campus to expand its already substantial strength in human 
biology by adding new and strengthemng existing activities in the basic 
biological ^ physical y.behayipralQnd^^^^ sciences! These activities, to 
be centered in a proposed fifth school, the School o^Humiin Bipldgy, will 
provide strong academic support for the programs of the existing pro- 
ieijsionarSchools of dentistry . Medicine , Nursing, and rPharmM^ and 
in turn will expect strong support frpm these /Schools for its own programs 
On September 18, 1969, The Regents authorized establishment of a School 
of Human Biology on the San Er'ancisco Campus , with instructipnal pro- 
gramsieading to the M.S, , M.A^^^ and Ph.D.* degrees in academic dis- 
ciplines relevant to the health spiences and dii'ected the President to 
approve implementation of plans for the School when budgetary resources 
are av^able. By agreement with the President, the Campus :has deferr^ 
creation of the School until a substantial number pf programs can be 
established to justify a separate organizational entity » Until tha^^ 
essential i^gh priority progragis are being developed within the existing 
professional schools, utilizing r wherever possible, the strengths on other 
pampuses,, A Director of Human Biology Prp^ams who chairs a planning 
committee to coordinate and recommend the development of these programs 
has been appointed , and a numbpr of alternative proposals for the organiza 
tion of these programs pending establishment of the Sphopl of Human Bio- 
logy aire under consideration by the Campus. 

Most of the projected growth in graduate academic enrollment thrpugh the 
P50i^si6ns of Phase ! of the Health Science Bond Program occurs in the 
proposed School bfJHuman Biology , with only modest increase projected 
for the other four schools* T^his growth, from the present <Fall, 19.74) 
enroUmerit of 7l students to 23& in 1979-80, increases sUghtly the ratio 
of graduate academic students to first-:professional students and to the 
total Campus enroUme^it, 

In the University of California Academic Plan, 1974-78, the University 
places great. stress on developing new programs to meet the State's need 
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for expanded health manpower and improved health care. Campus 
plans for 1974-85 include innovative approaches to health science 
education in an effort to contribute to these programs and to the 
University's plan for meeting the State's needs for primary care 
services and physicians ♦ Highlights of these plans are; 

An increase in the D,D.S. class si 2e from 88 to 108 students* 

^in increase in the Pharm* D. class size from 105*to 120 students. 

Continuation of the third ^nd fourth years of the combined 
Berkeley/San Francisco Medical Educiation program, which 
increased the Medical School class size by 12 from 146 to 158. 

Extension of the medical education prpgram^to Fresno, increasing 
the class size by 20 students in the first and second years and 30 . 
^ students in the third and fourth years . 

Corresponding increases in interns and residents , particularly * 
in primary care fields and in D.D.S* specialty trainii^g programs. 

The inclusion in the regufer undergraduate program of the School 
of Nursing of a program tb enable registered nurjses in the San 
Francisco area to work part-time -towards the B.S* degree. 

A liciison between the School of Medicine and the California College 
of Pediatric Medicine to improve the training of podiatry students . 

Extension of the School of Dentistry's program to .off-campus 
satellite clinics at San Francisco General Hospital and the Laguna 
^ Street Extension Center* 

Establishment of clinical pharmacy clerkships at the University 
Hospital in San Diego and the Veterans* Administration Hospital. 

While much of the planned growth will occur off-campus , a balanced 
clinical program for students includes experiences in the highly 
specialized on- campus facilities as well as in primary care settings. 
Of special concern to the Campus in the coming years is the severe 
limitation of on-campu$ space in which to conduct its programs* 
Campus efforts are being directed t6ward exploring all possibilities 
for suitable off- campus space as.wellWextending its programs to off- 
campus institutions. Maximum efficiency is being sought for the use 
of the 1,700,000 assignable square feet of space to which the Campus 
is limited. , - 

Planning efforts will be devoted to seeking and maintaining suitable 
balances among the Campus' teaching research and patient care 
respon§ibilities, the various educational programs and levels of 
instruction . This planning will require a careful assessment of what 
activities must be conducted on- campus and what activities can be 
conducted effectively off-campus . ^ j-^j 
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Another important concern to the Campus is the improvement of Campus - 
community relations and the development of long-range physical plans 
:Which maximize the utilisation of ihe on-campus^space and are consistent 
with the concept of the development of a physical **soft edge" transition 
between the Campus and the surrounding residential community. 

Also of special importance to the Campiis is the implementation of 

tive action programs toincrease opportunities for women and minorities 

on the faculty and staff. i • 
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UCSB is a dlyeloping general campus in the sense that 
full projected enrollment is st^ll some five to seven years 
away and that there is an imbalance stemming from the 
underrepresentation of professional educati9n» It is a 
developed *campus in the limited sense that within the 
existing three traditional units — xjetters and,S6ience, 
Engineering, and Education — ^there is a nparly complete, 
range of the appropriate departments, programs apd 
graduate, and undergraduate degrees. 

The Santa Barbara campus is now at a turning point in its 
history. The period of hectic growth is oyer, the 
problems, associated with the brifef period of enrollment 
'declines* have been dealt with, and the campus has now 
embarked on a new phase of moderate and yet significant 
growth during the next several years* Ehrollmerfts are 
expected ta increase f rom about 12^ 800 (3-t^^ headcount) 
students in 1974-75 to 14,800 in 1984^85. This prospect has-^ 
critical resource, and therefore developmental, implications. 
The expected increase of the campus* resources includes 
more than 100 new faculty positions in addition to those 
resulting from the internally generated vacancies. The 
scope of the. developmental opportunity ,^heref ore, is large* 

Having already achieved breadth and diversity in its 
existing programs, the campus is now on the thresbold of 
^transforming itself from a^center ojf great strength to 
one of recognized excellence through the wise infusion of 
outstanding faculty talent. The realisation of excellence 
by national standards is within the institution's grasp. 
The centrM objective of UCSB^s Academic Plan is to add to 
the quality and' depth of its fexisting programs by judicious^ 
allocation of resources and faculty positions. Two other 
broad objectives of the Plan are the redress of* t|ie im- 
balahcie l^etween the liberal arts' and professional programs, 
and the further development of programmatic breadth, diversity 
and flexibility necessary for the continuous response to 
changes within the academic disciplines and in social ^ ' 

'and student preferehce patterns. . _ 
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Principal Progt'^wgnatic features 

The three traditional colleges are relatively large* The ' 
College of Letters and Science is the largest among the 
developing campuses, (In fact, it is the third largest 
fh the system*) In Engineering and Education, UCSB also 
ranks first in * enrollments among the developing cartpuses 
with programs in these areas These coranarisons apply 
both to graduate and undergraduate enrollments • tfGSB is 
substantially over the critical minimum size needed for 
these programs to be viable and vital. 

Within the existing colleges th6re is programmatic b^adth 
reflected in the very large' number of program optioniS^frora 
which students caa choose, ^The College of Letters and 
Science, for example, ofiers nearly all the undergraduate 
options offered in the two large pampusesr-a significant 
achievement considering the more intimate medium sise of 
the UCSB campus. There are also some })^ograms which are 
unique to this campus, such as the Department of Beiigious 
Studies, and undergrafduate programs in Spdtech and Hearing 
and in Law and Society. In Letters and Science alone, 
there are 72 ^^egree-granting majors and programs. 
Engineering and the graduate iSchool of Edupation also 
offer their* own nearly complete range of appropriate options. 

These programs are not only large in number, but al^o diverse 
in nature. At the undergraduate level they include: ' 
(1) Large liberal arts programs; (2) Career-oriented 
majors, such as Business Economics, Computer .Science, 
Aquatic Biology, Developmental Psychology, Engineering 
and others. Career-oriented programs hav^ -increased in 
importance in recent years, and we expect that this trend 
will continue; (3) There are strong and rapidly developing 
pre-professional programs, involving advisory assistance, 
admissions counseling, and curridula designed to prepare 
students aspiring to careers in mediciiie, dentistry and 
law; (4) There are also interdisciplinary majors, ranging 
from some catering to current soQi.al concerns, such as the 
large* Environmental Studies Program, td others serving, a 
smaller number of interested students, for example, ^ 
Medifeval Studies, * • ' ; 

Programmatic diversity has been significantly enriched 
by the presence of the College of Creative Studies, a 
fourth college, which offers unusual opportunities for 
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exceptionally gifted stuiksnts. This is an academic 
unit, probably unique in the country, where all classes 
are tt:?torials or saainars* * 

Breadth and diversity are also true of tICSB*s graduate 
program?. The three traditional colleges dffer at the 
graduate level a nearly complete spectrum of the basic 
academic disciplines appropriately falling within these 
colleges. Combined, thej' offer 39 ^•A* and 28 Ph-D* 
programs* There is also reasonable balance among the 
disciplines involved in these pr ogr aiS", bo t h undergraduate 
and graduate. None of the broad disciplinary areas tends 
to overshadow the others^ 

The campus* programmatic pluralism is also expressed in 
the increasing diversfty of instructional methods . One 
manifestation of this i& the increasing use of technology , 
such as television and 'au;to-tutorial techniques* It 
is significant that durifig 1972-73, 45^50% of the faculty 
in different discipH^ira made use of the Learning Besources 
facilities. This figure is expected to increase when 
the new'Learning Besources building is completed in 
1975. There is also an increasi^ng diversity in classroom 
settings. Perhaps the most significant step forward 
here was the introduction last year of a large-scale, 
very successful program of Freshman Seminars. 



Projected Emphases: Planning Guidelines 

The following is a key statement from the University of 
California Academic Plan for 1974r78 : "Graduate develop- 
ment at Santa Barbara will be based upon existing programs 
in^ways that are conscious of growing and important needs 
of so'eiety, of developments in academic disciplines, 
and of student needs ^ Only programs which arise out of 
existing campus disciplines or are developed jointly witl^ 
another campus are contemplated within the next several 
years, with the possible exception of a Law School* 
Those programs* if added, would be justified in terms of 
overall need in the University.** Although constraining 
in. form, this statement of policy is not unduly restric- 
tive of UCSB's future development. Within the existing 
collejR^es at UCSB there are no major imbalances, such as 
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th6 absence of basic dlsciplinj?s. 3^he coDstraints ia the 
policy statement reflect J ^ at least in part, a recognition 
of the carnpu^^ act|ievred progr.aiBmatli^ breadth at the 
graduate level'. There is ncf jtomedia|e need *to add, new . 
Ph.i). degree^ which are not aireldjji based on existing 
strong programs. Further,* new esjphases or coacentra- 
^ tipns can easily be- introduced within the context of 
exist;ilng graduate degree progrjuos, as student and societal 
.needs change or as developments in existing disciplines 
warjpant them. ' . 

In- the face of these conslderatiu.-s the follo;?ing planning 
guidelines seem appropriatei ' ^* * • . . 

(1) The raa^jor campus imbalance *£s in the arenas of professional 
education It is in this* area minly that the campus* "~ ^ 
development was interrupted. The University Plan recog— * 

'ijizes this Ijnbalance and allows for the possibility of ^ ** 
Law School at Santa fiarbara. Both by reason o»f societal 
needs and campus impact, the establishment of a Law 
School in Santa Barbara is giveu high priority. Other 
professional programs will be considered." 

(2) Since the breadth of the campus* programs is a primary 
source of its strength, ,it will be a basic campus policy • 
i-o add to the depth and quality of these e.^isting programs. 

Planning prioritises are often expressed in terms of rank- 
ings of-new programs. But a high priority, can also be 
given to further improvement in §^uailty, to increased 
depth and completeness, and* to the continuous updating 
of the programs we already have. The main vehicle for ' " . 
aejiieving these goals will.be the new faculty appointment- 
ments, resulting both from the net addition of positions * 
and from the expected internal vacancies. The anti-cipated 
appointments 'over the- next 5 to 6 years j?re lar^e enough 
in number to be spread widely among the existing disci- 
plines. The objective of this policy then will be to 
strengthe.n the campus' programmatic pluralism and to 
complete the essentials of a distinguished University. 

* 

(3) In' addition to adding strengthen a wld^ front— i.e., 
' in addition to strengthening the broad base— more concen- 
trated efforts will be made in carefully selected are'as , 
very .likely cutting across disciplinary lines. 
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A good iliustratiott of what is involved in this j^rocess » 
.is fc'ho effort currently imdfei^ay to. provide sddi^ioBal \ 
depth ♦ *h)}t on a relatively more massiVe scale, to the ^ \ 
alreaiJy eKisting jpro^am in inarine science: given the 
ej^istlng breadth and diversity of complemeiixary programs , 
a y^lati^el'y liioited ampun^t of new resources applied to 
*tM$ program ayea will have large-scale effects by 
drawing upon existing resources from several del?artraents. 

The important points which needs to be stressed is that 
the caiopiis* broad base provides flexibility by allowing^ 
<!oncentrated, e^zonomical ef forts in any one of a large, 
nunjber of directions, without the^ need for establishing 
new. d%>&rtments or, in most cases at least^^-new Ph*D, 

(4) Breadth/ dl vest's jlty and balance do not preclude the de- 
emphasis Qj^ elimination of programs. Recent internal 
reltllocations were responses to' shiitlug program 
needs, In the past such prograios as Industrial Arts 
and Home Ecunoinic^ were*eilfoinated (the process of 
phasing out the latter ended in 1973) ♦ These principles 
are*still operational b\it at present there are no 
programs whose elimination is contemplated* . 

-j(5) Programs have bothVesearch and instructional 
dimension^. The continued prorootlon of research and the 
impro\rement of instructional methods are the basic , 
institutional goals* 

With regard to research, in addition to individual and 
Independent faculty research which .goes on all the time^ 
we anticipate that we will be encouraging the further 
development of certaln^esearcb themes ♦ These themes 
include marine and coaxal-zone studies, health (outs^^4^ 
the* t;radltional medical curciculm,)^ energy, ah'd societal 
research (such as urban problems, public policy issues, 
educatjiott and so on). . . 

The determination of these areas is influenced by sqch 
factors as social concerns, existing facilities, common 
interests of faculty in seveml, disciplines.^ external ^ 
funding opportunities, and the value of this type of- 
reseipirch for the development of instructional programs, 
Hosearch will be encouraged which has immediate ihstruc'- 
tionai "^usefulne^s, both at the graduate^ and undergraduate 
levels* . . ^ . ' / ' 
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C6>'i?h0 issue of Instructional development is a c<>?«pleK 
one and discussions in this area have suffered from some 
iacK pf^ stiructure .regarding the ,proresses involved, the 
means' to be used and the ends to be achieved. • , 

Underlying most, it not all, strate^^s for instructional 
development is the increased awarehe^s^of ,^^d greater 
sensitivity to, the diversity of studen^fcs^in terms of 
differences in ,their abilities, interests^ Concerns and 
priorities. The acconanodation of these differences — tlie 
indi^idualfgatlon of student learhin^--:-has bepome a 
primary r&tionale for reforms in academic procedures 
and programs, in this and other institutions* , 

Individual student differences ana the responses to them 
include the following: (a) there are differences in 
student learning rates calling for greater efforts in 
the direction of self -paced instructioh; (b.) there a^re 
differences in learning styles calling for increased 
diversification in classroom settings X e.g. , freshman 
seminars) and greater. use of technological media; and / 
(c) there are differences in subject matter interest 
suggesting that UfcSB*s increasing diversity of prisgram^ 
is a major process of instructional development. / 

Implications and Concerns 



Faculty Renewal 

The Santa Barbara campus is anticipating .,a groi^1:h 
in enrollments during the balance of the 19700, a 
decline in tlie>rate of growth in 1:he early WJbOb 
and possibly a steadfy state in the years beyond. 
In this? hypothesised environment a faculty rene«?^l 
model monitors the influK of new faculty wha^tll 
implement UCSB*s programmatic goals, develops a 
buffer against possible shorter term enrollment 
fluctuations, and prepares the institution for a 
possible steady sta.te sometime in the 1980s.* The 
opportunity exists for the campus to add the number 
,and quality of new faculty to transform it from a * 
center of great strength to a center of recognized 
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<^xcellpnce. Administering the inlusion of new 

outstanding faculty talent over the next 

several years is a central institutional challenge* 



Enrollment Distribution 

The student enrollment distribution has varied among 
disciplines in recent years, influenced by student 
perceptions of societal needs and vocational 
opportunities* Multi-disciplinary prplgrams^ biological 
sciences, some of the physical sciences and engineer- 
ing are projected to increase more than proportionately 
to the campus growth. Social sciences and humanities, 
^iiich have declined relative to the campus total in 
the past few years, will experience slight percentage 
declines in the future while increasing in absolute 
ntunbers of students. The shift in enrollments^ by 
discipline is away from the relatively low cost 
disciplines toward^ the higher cost disciplines and 
characteristic of trends in both undergraduate 
and graduate sectors • i 



Su^ftport Base: Capital Improvements 

Whereas on a total-^square-footage basis the campus 
appears to be well-endowed with tsducational space ^ 
the fact is that mord than 10 per cent ^*capacity** 
space used for teaching and research is in inadequate 
temporary buildings exemplified by the World War II 
Marine Corps barracks T These buildings have been 
modified to an extent , but do. not lend themselves 
to the specialized needs of our departments • Programs 
of biological sciences^ engineering and the unique 
College of Creative Studies are housed in these 
military holdovers. Capital facilities of the campus 
in most non-science depar^tments are excellent. 



Support Base : Annual Operating Budget 

The per faculty support level for the TJCSB campus 
has been low historically* The increased level of 
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support in recent years still has lagged 'behind the 
remainder of the University aad .the radica:i. trans- 
format ioa of the campus into a research-oriented 
institution with br'eadth and diversity; in its 
prograra. The growth the graduate programs and 
the continued shift in enrollment towArd^ higher 
cost disciplines have further aggrav'^ted this 
problem. There is particular concern that the .campus 
goal of adding .quality faculty will. not be satisfied 
unless adequate support for new appointments becomes 
available » especially in the scien'ces. A "catch up" 
process in the annvfal operating budg^.t area is 
'essenttlal . 
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Overview * • 

Academic planning at JJCp Santa Cruz in 1974 is shaped by the 
need to prepare for the^ impending steady state* The prospect 
o^ constraint is a useful parameter for planning as it 'forces 
tfife campus to consider now how to prepare for self -renewal 
while addressing important questions of quality, breadth, , 
balance, and ^distinctiveness of programs* ' ^ ^ 

The distincti^eJt^ss of campus progr.ains flows J&rom the matrix 
structure of co3a6ges (relatively small, residential, multi- 
disciplinary communities of students and f^-culty) and campus- 
wide, disQiplinary boards of studies. Primary Emphasis of 
the cajnpus will continue to be excellent and distinctive 
undergraduate instruction characterised by a humanistic ap- 
proach to education and unusual opportunities for inter- 
disciplinary study. a?tdL research* The catnpus will develop a 
selected rahgfe oJ highest Quality graduate programs, not a 
comprehensive graduate school. , - ^ * ' 

Applied *prog,fams are eritiqally needed in order to increase 
social utility oX the institution, to meet student needs, and 
to provide vital links between academic programs and the 
everyday world* In the absence of evident State interest in^ 
development of more conventional professional schools, 
emphasis will be placed on development of programs that bring 
advanced knowledge and research to bear* on practical problems, 
with special re/erence to study, design, a.nd operation of 
complex systems. ' * 

To be vital and strong in the steady ^tc|.te, Santa Cruz 
critically needs to grow in ^ome nrdttes't measure beyond its 
present size* That increment of grawth isf heeded to: 1) 
develop strength and balance in programs and differentation 
within the tThiversity system, and 2) to lay the base for a ^ 
resource strategy that provides for tenewal of faculty and 
budgetary flexibility in the steady state* Towards these 
ends, the campus needs especially some further facilities^^ 

A major uncertainty in planning stems from unresolved differ- 
ences between University |)olicy and an emerging State policy 
of no further expansion of caj^acity for higher education* 

History of Planning ai: WSt " . 

The ^anta Cruz campus* which enrolled its, first students in 
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i^es, was cd6ceived by The Regents as ah opportunity for 
e|Ucaliojail innovation and leadership witixip the context o£ 
Jche centrs^i mission ot the University of Calif ornia^ The 
"&annr)pMs wa^ planned by founding Chahceilor Dean E, McHenxy 
i3specialiy to foster a sense of community among studehts 
^nd faculty, to encourage cooperation among disciplines^ 
imd to reduce particularism among the f acuity. To tjbose 
pnd§ the campus was organized as a series of residential 
colleges; the col ledges were developed as physically distinct 
entitles arrayed about a central space, in which are located 
facilities that serve the entire campiisl 

The i06S Academic Plan and the Xjong Range (Physical) Develop- 
, ment Plan anticipated continuous growth to a maxitmim enroll- 
ment of 27,500 stiidents in the 1990 *s. By 1970 an ultimate 
size of lp,00Q to 15,000 I?eg&n to be considered. While the 
campus retains the capacity to grow larger should th^ needs 
of the University or State' so require, in 1974 it ai)pe^rs 
unlikely that enrollment will exceed 7,500 through the end 
of the 1980 ' ^ 

No planning could be expected to prepare adequately for the 
drastically smaller scale that is how in prospect. Physical 
facilities,, especially, were distributed in preparation for 
piuch larger numbers. , A number of programs, lack critical 
mass and applied programs have only begun to be developed • 
It is essential to the health of the Institution that it 
have the resources needed for the Incremental growth toward 
, an enrollment of 7,500 to provide the critical margin of 
growth towards maturity* 

Santa Cruz in 1974 

In Eail of 1974, Santa Cruz^ enrolled 15,251 undergraduates 
plus 326 ga^aduate students* There are 313*75 .budgeted 
• faculty positions* 

The colleges are the distinctive feature of the Santa Cruz 
campus. The faculty of each college are involved with and 
responsible for academic, co-Qurricular, mdi extr^-curricular 
activities of students* In general, the fcoileges consist 
of 600 to 800 students and 30 to 45 facnlty. Each college 
occupies a separate cluster of buildings, including residen- 
tial and academic space. About 50% of students reside in 
the colleges, the remainder in the local community* 

The colleges are impo|?t^tttt in fostering a holistic approach 
not only to education of students but also to, corranunicatlon 
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^oag ajad develj^pment of faculty. Each college has faculty 
inembera from each of the three general fields of modern 
scholarship — huimanlties^, social sciences, and natural sci- 
ences. There is np departmentsil structure within the colleges^, 
but, rather; each faculty member of a college is^.^af filiated 
with a campuswide disciplinary ^"Board of Studiest^* The 
boards foster, academic programs and professionar'idevelop- 
ment within the disciplines* In the colleges association 
with colleagues from other disciplines, together with^ respon- 
sibilities for extra-curricular aspects of college li^e, 
provides opportunities for broadening of intellectual* and 
personal perspectives, j ^ 

,The campus offers a bOfoad range of orthodox, disciplinary 
major programs at the undergraduate level, along with unusual 
opportunities for field studies, independent studies) and 
apprentice teaching* .Students are enrolled in about equal 
numbers in the humanltii^s, social soiehces, and i^iie, natural 
sciences. While Santa Cruz has the image of emphasissing 
social sciences and humanities, in fact, at the .present time 
the proportion of undergraduate student enrollments in the 
sciences at Santa Crusa equals that at Berkeley ♦ 

Interdisciplinary programs, in general, are based on courses 
within various disciplines, linked together by integrating 
courses that provide a broader perspective or permit a cross- 
cutting issue to be addressed with competence ♦ 

Santa Cruz currently offers 11 Ph»D» programs, primarily in 
the natural sciences, the caflapus currently has two organized 
research units: Lick Observatory and the Center for South 
Pacific Studies. 

The campus has only recently begun to develop applied programs. 
The broad \)ase of disciplines, combined with cross^disciplin- 
ary associations in colleges, provides special opportunities 
for developing distinctive applied programs. Programs are 
underway in regional planning, applied social sciences, and 
eduektionv Others are being ccyisidered in applied sciences, 
including health sciences. 

Directions for the Next Decade 

General Considerations : Development of academic programs 
v^vill be guided by a general sense that we are in the midst 
of a long range historical shift of emphasis from discovery, 
development, and exploitation of isolated Items to study, 
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design^ and operation of complex systems* Such trends are 
perceptible, not only In academic and intellectual fields, 
bul^also in public consideration of a wide variety of tech- 
nical, social and cultural problemsv In the study of complex 
social and cultural systems,, all three divisions of knowledge 
natural sciences, social sciences, humanities - come to bear. 
Few, if any, of the ^^problems" that fajj-o^stern civilization 
are susceptible to strictly technical oiy<p&litical "solutions" 
but rather, in the end, they turn on valuejjudgments, ethical 
and aesthetic considerations* 

♦ * 
In ^bringing knowledge to bear on great issues,. Santa Cruz 
has significant advantages through its association of facul- 
ty from diflereht disciplines in the colleges* Santa Cruz 
will mak.e its most significant contribution to the Unf^ersity 
of California, to the State, and to society .generally in the 
study of the intellectual and practical aspects of complex 
systems and of the issues that face W^isterh society • 

l^fajor uncertainties concerning the appropriate scale for 
planning make it inappropriate to plan in j^reat detail at 
th,is time* Growth to a steady state enrollment jat or near 
7,600 would permit development of plans outlined in the 
, following sections. If no further academic ,facilitii3s are 
to be cohstructed, as a result of State policy, then .a drama- 
tically dif ^ferent sort of academic plan must be developed. 

General Directions : The primary emphasis of tt^e campus will 
. contipue to be excellent undergraduate instruction character- 
ized by a humanistic approach to education and imusual ^op- 
portunities for interdisciplinary , study and research. Santa 
Cruz will devote special effort and resources to improvement 
of instruction and learning at the university^ level. That 
, effort includes a critical concern with the pedagogical 
barriers to educat^^on and learning as well as a commitment 
to reach out to groups and individuals traditionally un- 
served by the tfniversity. Santa Cruz will be concerned not 
only with research and instruction in disciplined, specialized 
knowledge, but also with the application of knowledge to the 
human condition, in the humanities and social sciences, as 
well as the natural sciences* ' 

If facilities can be built to provide for a margini^l incre- 
ment of growth, then graduate programs will grow to the 
point where graduate students constitute about 10%* of the 
enrollment. The campus will seek to develop a selected range 
oX highest quality graduate programs rather than to develop 
a comprehensive set of graduate programs. As graduate 
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enrollment s;^^ increase, the campus intends to work toward 
a proportloBh-dx 45% enrollments' in natural sciences, 30% ^ 
in sociki sciences, and 23% in t|ie huimaniti^s* To achieve 
such balance w£ll require the development oi new graduate 
programs, espeqiaaiy in tha social sciences^^ , In developing 
hew programs I the campus will give priority \d programs 
which are interdisciplinary in nature^ draw *pn* existing 
Tnasjculiy strengths, and liave concern for practical applica^ 
tidn of knowledge. The campus will also .attempt to rfespond • 
to Ispeciai needs or interests of the ^entra^L cojast region ^ 

The campus is paying jspecial attention to development- of/' 
applied programs based on advanced Knowledge and i;esearch 
ii^ the natural and/or spcial sciences* In. the absence of 
any evident interest on th^ part of the State for funding 
development of fur they jmainT:ine professional schools,, such 
as engineering* law, management, etc., the campus will not 
propose such programs, though it would wish to develop such 
schools -if opportunities should appear in the future. It 
will emphasize programs that follow the model of agriculture, 
bringing advanced knowletlge and research to bear on practical 
problems.. 

Campus Distinctiveness : The distinctive feature of the Santa 
Clruz oampu^ is the matrix structure qf colleges and boards 
of studies. In* addition to th^t pprvasive distinctiveness, 
the campus lis 6leveloping^seyeral major themes: 

1. Two themes cut across all divisions of scholarship 
and will be central emphases for the campus; the 
campus will continue to de^iop: 

• 

a.-- information Sciences, which plays a significant 
role in analysis and operation of complex 
systems and has important • links into concepts 
and research in all general domains of know- 
ledge. Methods and technologies ^rlved, from 
Information Sciences wlM have increasing ♦ 
theoretical and practical importance. . ^ 



b. Study of the Coastal Zone through programs in 
Marine St4idies, Environmental Studies, and: 
Regional Planning. These programs pursue the 
thrust into analysis and unde^taiiiding of 
complex systemgt/e^ploiwt naiuiral advantages of 
location, and address issues of importance to 
Califorjiia* These progjfams ar^.eohcerned with 
both^.biisic research and Application of knowledge 
to paractical problems* * 

• « - 
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2* Thr^re further themes related to stuSy of complex 
^ systems are also toeing developed : * ^ . 

a. Applied Social Sciences, especially as they 
come to bear on study, design, and operation 
of institutions. The programs will be con- 
cerned with the education of both scholars 
who study and administrators who! opei^ate , 
institution^ in a time of social change. 

b* Internat'i^al Istudies and studies in areas, 
communities, or tim^s (e.g», Merican studies, 
Asian studies, Medieval studies), based on 
both social sciences and humanities* The campus 
will place special emphasiB on Pacific and^ 
' Asian studies and. the interactibns between 
Eastern and Western cultures • 

c* A program in performance, media, and communica- 
tipn and other interdisciplinary programs in 
arts, letters, and social, sciences. There 
is strong student interest in the arts, and 
the arts provide important balance relative 
to the more abstract concerns of other pro- 
grams, ^ . . 

Inter" institutional Cooperation : The campus is exploring 
opportunities to develop cooperative programs with other 
educational institutions in the central coast area. With 
Berkeley and Stanford; it will seek to exjpand existing pro- , 
grams for sharing resources (e»g*, joint programs, cross- 
registration in courses, exchanges of. faculty, library, 
computing, etc.). The campus is alreaidy engaged in discus- 
sions wi>U Stanford concerning joint programs in marine 
sciences i . , ^ • 

Special Issues : Giyen a modest margin of growth, the campus 
can jplan effectively for vigor in/the steady -state. For ^ 
purposes of budgetary flexibility it can develop a pooi of 
budgeted FTE that are n^ed ,f or temporary staffing needs only, 
to accommodate workload shifts, at the present time almost 
all aci»^4fn*ic •BJCE are committed to ladder faculty. A limited 
nutfiber ot .new faculty appointments at senior levels would 
provide models of e^dellence for a very young faculty and 
also some retirements in the 1^80' s, providing some oppor- 
tunist ies Tor appointment of ngvv faculty while the faculty 
as'a whole matures. The Long Bange Development Plan, devel- 
oped for a cempus.of 27,500» can be reviewed and revised 
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so that the few buildings remaining to be constructed can 
most ejffectively meet the needs ot a much smaller campus 
jthrough an Indefinite period. ' - 

Conclusion 

The ability of the campus to achieve its potential i,s 
critically dependent on the re^otarces, including* facilities, 
that are necessary to sustain a 'small margin of further 
growth. If such resources beco^ie available, tire campus can^ 
develop the foregoing concepts in rich, fruitful and dis- , 
tinc^tive ways. If those resources are not. forthcoming, then 
the^arapus must plQ,n\ for major restructuring of its programs' 
and deletions of sqtoe existing. programs. Applied pr<^rams 
^probably could not ba developed. Resolution of the major , 
parameters for planning is essential to effective planning. 
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